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The Farmer’s Thanksgiving 


“God hath been very good.” He brought forth the genial seedtime. The fruitful summer was His work also. A 
generous harvest for the creative husbandman testifics anew to the kindliness of Mother Nature, and is a fresh expression of 
His bounty. Peace hath prevailed throughout our broad land. This people, their flocks and herds and industries, have 
been spared war, pestilence and famine. Material prosperity has blessed the continent 
For these Thy mercies, Oh Heavenly Father, accept our grateful Thanksgiving. Imbue us with strength of soul and 
ove, of mind and body, to so live and work that these blessings may continue; that this nation, and each individual thereof, 
may exemplify Thy will; that private life and public affairs may be ordered to Thy glory. Teach us to recognize in the beau- 
ties of Nature and in the ideals of man, the joy and inspiration of Thy Spirit and to transmute it into kind deeds and cheerful 
thoughts. Give us grace to practice Thy precepts, to walk inthe simple life,to enjoy good health—spiritual, moral, mental, 
physical, financial. While we are here, help us to make our own little world better, the faces about us more full of sunshine, 
the hearts around us happier, and thus aid-our preparation for the hereafter. 
For our faith that Thou wilt do all this and more, and for all that Thou hast done, accept this our Thanksgiving as we , 
gather at the feast of the “well completed year.” 
, 
/ 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 1905 


will be a great constructive force during the year that will be full of momentous events in agriculture, 11 idustry, commerce, 
science and art. It is the golden age in all that pertains to progress, but it is an era in which farmers more than ever need a 
mighty representative in the press. American Agriculturist will continue as the advocate of the farming interests. Its far- 

# seeing editorial policy—absolutely independent, fearlessly non-partisan, full of “ginger” and vigor, and above all compre- 
hensive, will compel recognition of the farmer’s dignity, power, rights and wealth. 

Each of its departments is newly and freshly handled—just the latest facts and experience at just the time you want 
to know about them. American Agriculturist i is edited for each week’s needs—each issue new and up-to-date, nothing stale 
or old-fashioned. Thus it is unlike all other agricultural weeklies. It is the only farmers’ weekly that, while ‘local to your 
state and peculiarly adapted to your needs on y Ww own farm and in your own home, is yet national in scope and covers all 
interests that affect the within of the farmer and his family. 

Our Contributors will include all the old favorites and many newer names, each a practical or scientific 
authority. National and state authorities, college and senting workers, as well as a great 
number of practical working farmers and specialists who have made an actual success, will cover each of these topics : - 




























General Agriculture The Farm Workshop. Broom Corn Cider Making. Creamery and Cheese Fac- Unique Departments 
6 The Smokehouse. Pot atoes, Wine Mal: &. tor: q 
All Abot at the Farm. Farm Power m : eee Gardening. Be e f Cattle and Beef Mak- Commercial Agriculture. 
Grain Cri ps. Land Draining. *iax “he Garden. - The Latest Markets 
7 - Ce hl — , ° 7 . ‘ 2 r Ye < 

Forage C rops. The _* and lts Treatment. Onl ns. -.S G yardeni: nder Glass. The Veal Calf. Among the Farmers (what 
Grasses and Clovers. Farm Machinery. Othe _ ppecial Crop Truck F ing. Young Stock. they are doing, saying and 
Haying and Haymaking. The W ‘oodpile. Cold Storage. Market G ning Marketing Milk. thinking) 

: The Granary. Forestry and Windbreaks, Nut Culture id Greenhouses. The Sheepfold. News of the Agricultura] 
Silos and Silage. Farming by Irrigation, Homemade Devices. wn M ;. The Pigpen. World. 
The Corn Crop. Farm Water Supply. New Crops and Methods. iowers Indoors Mules and Jacks. Basket and Question Box 
tover ('r : a “ Y l. The — ry ‘ard—Duck Tall x } . r . 
Cover Crops. The lee Crop. | a The Poultry Yard—Du Talks with Our Lawy: 
Green Manures. Weed Extermination, Horticulture Culture, Turkey Culture, Our Veterinary 
The Manure Pile. Farm Accounts. The Orchar 1, Live Stock Husbandry The Pigeon Loft, Broil r Jottings fron 
Staple Crops. s sal en free J’ ruiis. . * Raising, Capons and Ca- The Patrons 
Commercial Fértilizers. pecial Farming, etc. Small Fruits. The Horse. ponizing, Artificial Incu- Co-operation 
The Compost Heap. Sugar Beet Culture. Tropi ical and Sub-Tropic al Breedi ing ar d Feeding. bation. tior 
Fences and Buildings. Tobacco, ¢ Leaf and ¥ r 3 The Cow Pet Stock. New Sources of Incom: 
Meadows and Pastures. Manufacturing Tobacco In ts and Insecticides. Dairying Fish Culture Our Story of the News 
The Woodlot. Roads and Drives. KF unzt nd Fungicides. , Home B itter and Cheese The Apiary. New Methods in Education, 
The Dooryuard. The liop Crop and’ Market. Spraying. Making Able Editorials. 


Commercial Agriculture The Family Features 


A splendid array of good things is in preparation for the readers who 
“open their papers from the back.”” Cy Warman, the railroad engineer 
whose thrilling stories of railroad life have given him a high place in 


American Agriculturist will still further improve and enlarge its system 
of crop investigations and special reports, om is already the recognized 


authority at home and abroad. This department is supported by 10,000 spe- a a a Ss Sa a ce marae S Sent AP yon gis 
cial correspondents. It anticipates Prem. mest affecting supply, demand and the ranks of short story writers, w ill contribute a serial brimfui of ex- 
, : } lis 1} ret citement. It will portray, in Mr Warman’s vigorous style, the tragedy and 

prices of everything the farmer has to sell or buy. It tells how to ge é y ; 
: romance that were so closely lmked in the “boom” towns when the iron 


the utmost profit out of each and every branch of farming. There is noth- 
ing else like it anywhere. It shows in advance what prices are likely to 
be. It is not a record of “hes been” quotations, such es the dailies and 
other papers print. Our Commercial Agriculture alone is worth $25 to $50 
a year to every intelligent farmer. 


rails first crept into the west. 

-Marion Dickinson, whose charming romances have so often delighted 
our readers, will contribute one or more stories. The whoelesomeness of 
her tales, the homely genuineness of her characters, and the delicacy of 
her style combine to make Miss Dickirson a prime favorite. 

Will Templer, another old favorite, will be heard from with stories 
Questions of the Day and verse. Howard V. Sutherland, one of the sweet singers of the west, 

will contribute verse, and in addition some capital sketches of Klondike 
life (illustraied). Mr and Mrs Dolsen, whose verses are so imbued with 


that affect farmers will have comprehensive treatment. tu : 
the spirit of the home, Moses Teggart, Mabel Cornelia Matson, Edwin L. 


1. he farmers’ rights in public affairs—the postoffice, telephone, tele- 


graph, finance, trusts, railroads, automobiles, good roads, town and Sabin, E. A. Brininstool and others will contribute verse. 
country, education, taxation, Erie canal, ete. The Camera Club will furnish a wealth of interesting pictures, and at 
2, Better live stock, better seed stock, better methods—in a word, the same time will be of immense practical help to those who are just 
more PRACTICAL as well as more PROFITABLE farming. taking up the delightful art of photography. 
3. The inter-related problems of forestry, irrigation, conservation of The purely domestic department will he better than ever. Live prob- 
soil moisture, protection against floocs, and drainage. lems which confront every housekeeper will be discussed by our readers 
Developrent of different sections—the uplift im. land values—how themselves. Watch for the interesting contests. 
farmers may best profit from all this. ‘ Our Yeung Folks, particularly the wee ones, will be given a larger 
corner than heretofore, with a whole lot of things which will interest 
° * them. 
Live Stock and Dairy New and novel features will be announced later. All the eld standbys 
will be retained for the mothers and daughters—recipes, fancywork, Table 
jinterests in every department will be covered better than ever. Horses, Talk, fashions, home dressmaking, games, books and music, etc. 


eattle, cows. milk, butter, cheese, sheep, swine, poultry, bees, dogs, new 


forage crops, better methods of feeding and marketing, and evegy other Quality as Well as Quantity 


branch of live stock husbandry—none will be neglected. Milk producers 


interests a specielty, re‘orms in marketing milk, more money for milk, in illustrations and text, all well edfted, wheat sifted from chaff. Prac- 
cheaper methods of producing milk, etc. tical studies by practical editors in person on the ground of successful 
| specialists, their methods and results, fully illustrated. All the agricul- 
, Special Crops tural news, what’s going on Among the Farmers of your state—a local 
as well as a general paper. 
No matter hoa important or how little grown, each receives. attention 
las well as the staples of agriculture and horticulture—hops, tobacco, beans, All for Only a Dollar 
— ee ee vere lun’ ceca cer oat Two volumes a year, over 1500 pages, 1000 to 1200 original fllustrations. 
squash, peppermint, oa gpg 14 caine: nanammiiai a ain: ied te The advertisements a directory of reliable firms who furnish everything 
how to market, speci:!] crc» reports, s ne ; you want te buy, their reliability guaranteed by us. 


addition to the great staple crops. Nie 


Any Information Desired , Established in 1842 


American Agriculturist enters upon its sixty-third year with an unpar- 


by any subscriber is obtained and published free of expense, if it per-~ aileled record of faithful service to American agriculture. Yet we realize 
tains to the farm or the home. Subscribers thus command the widest how much more it might have done. We are nct satisfied with the results 
possible source of information. Even financial advice cbout investments accomplished by American Agriculturist. Our ambition is to make this 
is given privately by mail. Talks with Our Lawyer, Our Weterinary Ad- periodical still more useful upon every farm and in every rural household 
viser, Basket and Question Box. throughout the middle, central and southern states and Ontario. 


Agents wanted, to work regularly or occasionally, for big pay in Land Scrip, cash commis- 
sion, or on salary, as preferred. Address for particulars 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY # 52 Lafayette Place, New York | 


PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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FARM *- MARKETS -- GARDEN -- HOME 
« Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Winning an Education from the Farm. 


THIS ARTICLE BY A HIGH SCHOOL GIRL, LILI IAN 
\. MELVIN OF KANSAS, HAS BEEN AWARDED 
FIRST PRIZE IN OUR CONTEST FOR YOUNG wom- 
EN ON MAKING THE FARM HOME ATTRACTIVE. 
About four years ago father told my sister, 

brother and myself that if we wished an educa- 

tion we would have to 

obtain it ourselves. I 

wanted to sew in a shop, 

but he said “No.” I then 
wanted to work out dur- 
ing vacation, but he said 

“no” to that. He said 

there was more profit- 

able work for me, so we 
rented a farm on the 
edge of the town and 
have been farming since. 

We have been so success- 

ful in our undertaking that I have decided to 

so to college, paying my way by farming. My 

sister and brother are younger than I. 

My education began in a Chicago kindergarten 
ut 12 years ago but for the past five years 
we have been Kansas farmers. Last 





MISS MELVIN. 


nothing so attractive in this day and age as 
the jingle of silver dollars and depositing them 
in the bank in your own name, knowing that 
you have created or grown something to produce 
them. Young women, as well as young men, 
must be given an opportunity to earn money 
on their own account. Otherwise they cannot 
be contented on the farm. 

Do I find farm life irksome? I don’t have 
time to. My back aches many times while 
hoeing, and I often get out of patience, but I 
am improving. Of course we were greatly per- 
plexed this summer, and even father advised 
us to quit planting. But we did not quit, and 
are being well paid for our last planting. 


DEVELOP INDIVIDUALITY. 

I cannot see why farm life should be harder 
than any other life. It is the most healthful 
life I can think of. I believe from what I have 
observed, that what is lacking more than any- 
thing else in woman’s life on the farm is oppor- 
tunity for the development of individuality. It 
is not enough to be. She should be given more 
opportunities to have and to do. Farm life is 
the ideal life, because it is the most independ- 


ent. One can enjoy more independence with 
less capital on a small farm than anywhere 
else. I prefer the free air of the field to the 
close air of the shop, the office, the store, or 
even the schoolroom, except when in pursuit of 
knowledge. I would rather feed my own chick- 
ens, pigs and calves; plant my own corn, beans 
and potatoes, work in the cool mornings and 
evenings, take my own produce to market and 
sell it where I get the most for it, and know 
the money is my own, than to come and go with 
the factory whistle or work at the beck and 
call of someone else. 

I began farming as a means to anend. That 
end was a high school education. In pursuit 
of an education I believe I have found my call- 
ing. I am not theorizing, but simply telling the 
general results of my experience. Quite nat- 
urally some of you may be inclined to ask, 
“What does a high school girl know about 
farming?” I may not know much about farm- 
ing, but I know there is satisfaction in accom- 
plishing things, whether it be in the home, in 
the schoolroom, in the office or in the store. 
It is a pleasure to take part in these things and 

: receive the compliments of others 





winter I was employed as stenog- 
her by the superintendent of our 
ols, during my study period, 

‘ which I received a small salary. 

school closed in the spring 
father suggested that I attend the 
teachers’ institute, but I preferred 
to farm in summer and finish my 
high school course. 
MAKING IT PAY. 

Don’t tell me there is nothing in 
farming! Tast year we three sold 
$150 worth of beans grown on one- 
quarter acre of ground by actual 
measurement. The grocers made no 
profit on these beans, as we ped- 
lled them from house to house. We 
hire our ground plowed and culti- 
vated with hoes and a one-horse 
cultivator. 

We pay $150 a year for a seven- 
room house with a small orchard 
and two acres of garden land. We 
rent land nearby for farm crops. 
We have raised pigs, calves, chick- 
ens and most all kinds of garden 
products. Last year we sold $400 
worth of vegetables and poultry 
products, $50 worth of milk, and 
realized about $75 profit from pigs 
and cows bought and sold. 

This year our crop was twice 
completely destroyed by high water, 
but we kept planting and have been 
selling severai dollars’ worth of 
produce per day, so we will receive 
fair compensation for our labor 
even this year. Father works in a 








as well as remuneration. On our 
little farm I have realized what it 
is to be the “‘whole show,” if it is 
in a small way. 

I have raised chickens and calves, 
fed and fattened hogs and cattle, 
and taken my produce to market. 
People would wait for me and in- 
struct me to call regularly because 
mine was better than they could 
obtain elsewhere. Two years ago 
this fall I had ten head of hogs to 
fatten, and most of the corn to buy. 
I well remember with what timid- 
ity I climbed on the first load of 
corn to inspect, and how proud I 
was when father told me I had 
bought first-rate corn 3 cents 
cheaper per bushel than he could 
buy it in the morning of the same 
day. That bunch of hogs topped 
the market in our town at $6.25 
per 100 pounds. 


LOCATING THE TROUBLE. 

Many of the youth of both sexes 
on farms are compelled to lead com- 
paratively aimless lives and this 
just at the period when they should 
develop into the larger life or 
sphere of activity. They have no 
voice in the management of any- 
thing, no sense of responsibility, no 
interest in doing anything save as 
they are told, receive no compensa- 
tion except board and clothes, and 
as a result take little or no interest 
in anything on the farm. They get 
tired of this kind of existence and 








factory. In addition to our farm- 
ing we keep two or three boarders. ~-#——— 
Father says he gets better meals, 
and we girls have had to learn to 
cook. But we don’t object to this. 
rHE GREATEST ATTRACTION. 

Now as to your question, “How 
can farm life be made more attrac- 
tive to young women?” There is 
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Sust Before Chanksygiting 


Bust hefore Thanksnilting—that's the time that fellows feel 
Sort of draion out tolpard the kitchen whence such sabory odors steal; 
Bringing in the wond for mother’s just the tallest kind of fon 
When you kuoin that yreparations for Thanksgiing hale begun. 





embrace the first opportunity to 
~~ | Jeave home, perhaps for good. 
If each member of the family 
could be given a certain amount of 
land to cultivate or some part of 
the farm management, if their ideas 
were asked by the father and 
mother, if ways and means were 
__} discussed together according to the 
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most approved methods found in the leading 
agricultural papers, and each one could be made 
to feel a responsibility in the success of the 
business, it would go far toward quieting that 
restless, dissatisfied spirit which is so often 
awakened. 


If parents could be made to realize the im- 
portance of interesting their children early in 
life, of having them deeply concerned in the 
success of the farm, that restless period of de- 
velopment from youth to adult life would be 
safely tided over. Then would this great, 
boundless agricultural country of ours be filled 
with prosperous, happy farmers, and we would 
not see so many wrecked or wasted lives in the 
cities. Give both girls and boys an interest in 
the farm and you will in nine cases out of ten 
have solved the problem of making the farm 
home attractive. 

: ro een 
Applying Lime for Best Results. 


PROF J. L. STONE, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





Farmers here say that all the good properties 
of lime go down into the soil and do not evap- 
orate, so that one may spread lime in winter 
on frozen ground and it will not lose by ex- 
posure to air and wind and sun. Is this so?— 
[S. A. Carter, Hunterdon County, N J. 


As is frequently the case, there is some truth 
and:some error in the conclusions arrived at 
in the above statements. Lime is soluble to 
so slight a degree that its effect, when spread 
over the surface, is very little felt, except in 
the soil with which it actually comes in contact. 
It is true that the lime does not evaporate, and 
yet exposure on the surface results in certain 
changes taking place in the lime. It may be 
well worth our while to consider these for a 
moment. 

Lime may be applied to the land in three dif- 
ferent conditions, either as the ground, fresh- 
burned lime, the hydrated or dry-water-slaked 
lime, and the air-slaked lime. The effect of 
lime in the soil may also be considered as of 
two general classes: First, in correcting acidity 
of the soil, and second in bringing about certain 
ehemical and physical changes that are desir- 
able, such as stimulating the decomposition of 
organic matter and aiding in the granulation 
or flocculation of the soil. 

Suppose we start with one ton of freshly 
burned lump lime. In one case we grind this 
so that it'may be applied to the land by means 
of a drill or sown broadcast like any other 
fertilizer. In another case we water-slake it. 
For agricultural purposes the best method of 
doing this is to scrape back the surface of the 
soil in the field and throw down about a barrel 
of fresh lime in a place at convenient intervals. 
If the soil is quite dry, throw a pail of water 
over this lime and cover it with soil. The lime 
will begin to slake by the absorption of water 
from the soil, and as it slakes it will swell and 
cause cracks to appear in the covering of earth. 
These should occasionally be filled to exclude 
the atmosphere. After three or four days the 
lime will have fallen to a fine powder and may 
be distributed over the land. The earth with 
which it was covered, mixing with the lime. 
aids in its’distribution. This is what we call 
the hydrated lime. In the next case we simply 
expose the lime to the action of the atmosphere. 
Sometimes it is thrown in piles on the ground 
where it receives rain and dews, and absorbs 
some water from the soil, but most of the 
change that takes place in it is the result of 
the action of the atmosphere, the lime absorb- 
ing carbon dioxide as well as water. If this 
action is allowed to progress long enough, or 
if the lime is protected from rains, the mass 
will become, after a time, thoroughly air-slaked. 

If we were to weigh the resulting product 
after these actions have taken place, we would 
find that the 2000 pounds with which we started 


FIELD CROPS 


had been increased to about 2640 or 2650 pounds 
in the case of the hydrated lime, and to 3600 
pounds in the case of the thoroughly air-slaked 
lime. However, as lime is usually prepared for 
agricultural uses, we have a mixture of hydrated 
and air-slaked lime rather than either of-them 
separate. 

As to the effect of using these various forms, 
so far as, neutralizing acidity in the soil is con- 
cerned, there is little difference. The 2640 
pounds of hydrated or the 3600 of air-slaked 
lime produce practically the same effect as the 
2000 pounds of ground, freshly-burned lime. So 
far as its stimulation of the decomposition of 
organic matter in the soil or of the flocculation 
of therclay and the bringing about of a granular 
condition of the soil, 2640 pounds of pure hy- 
drated lime produce practically the same effect 
as the 2000 pounds of ground lime. But the 
3600 pounds of thoroughly air-slaked lime would 
probably produce only about 70% of the effect 
of the ground lime 

If, then, the object of applying lime to the 
land is simply to neutralize the acidity of the 
soil, it will make little difference whether the 
lime is spread upon the frozen ground and 
allowed to lie there until spring, when it will 
be worked into the soil, or whether it be ap- 
plied at the time the soil is worked, in either 
one of the three forms. If the soil is a heavy 
one and needs to have its physical condition 
improved, or if the object is to stimulate de- 
composition of organic matter in the soil and 
to assist in liberating plant food, the 3600 pounds 
of air-slaked lime is not nearly so effective as 
the 2000 pounds of freshly-ground lime or the 
2640 pounds of hydrated lime. The so-called 
agricultural lime that is usually offered in the 
market is not only air-slaked to a considerable 
degree, but frequently has mixed with it a good 
deal of the refuse material, as ashes and the 
more impure portions of the lime. It is, there- 
fore, probable that a dressing of 1000 pounds 
of freshly burned, ground lime of good quality 
would be at least equal to a dressing of 2000 
pounds of agricultural lime. 


—<—_———__—. 


Wisconsin Winter Experience with Potatoes. 
B. M. VAUGHAN, WOOD COUNTY, WIS. 


After an experience of 20 years in harvesting 
and storing potatoes I have found that in the 
northern sections of the United States the meth- 
ods noted below are as satisfactory as any. Our 
potatoes are dug when fully ripe, and if the 
wecther seems favorable, are often, for some 
time, left in conical piles containing from 40 
to 50 bushels. Care should be taken to level the 
ground before starting a pile, and to place the 
piles on land so high that no water will stand 
to affect the potatoes. If the ground is high 
and dry we often dig 8 inches or a foot of the 
top soil away before making our smooth bottom. 
After putting in a quantity of potatoes a small 
bundle of hay or straw, 4 or 5 inches in diam- 
eter, is placed upright in the center of the pile. 
As the pile is carried higher, more hay or straw 
is added, so that there is a ventilating ‘‘chim- 
1ey” filled with loose hay or straw in the center, 
to the top of the pile. The completed pile is 
covered with potato tops, or a few cornstalks, 
to prevent light discoloring the tubers and to 
guard against cold at night. 

WHEN IT GETS COLDER. 

As the weather becomes colder, straw or 
course hay is placed on the potato tops or corn- 
stalks, to the depth of 4 or 5 inches, and on this 
is placed a layer of 4 to 6 inches of earth, to 
hold it in place. Nothing more is done with 


these piles until they have passed through the 
“sweat,” and are ready to be stored in the store- 
house or cellar. 

If it is desired to permit the pits (as the piles 
are called) to remain where they are throughout 








the winter, about 6 inches more straw is placed 
on top of the first soil cover, and another 4 or 
5-inch soil layer spread over the straw. Be 


careful not to remove the soil close to the 
pit base, for if you do so, frost is apt to ‘‘creep 
under” the potatoes. When extremely cold 
weather comes, we often cover the entire pit 
with from 6 to 8 inches of mixed horse manure 
and straw, and mulch the ground for a distance 
of 6 feet about the base of the pit with the same, 
to the depth of 6 inches to 1 foot. Only when 
the very coldest weather comes should the ven- 
tilatjng hole at the top of the pit be completely 
closed, as potatoes will continue to throw off 
moisture. Unless they have ventilation they 
may heat at any time during the winter. 
FROM FIELD TO STOREHOUSE. 

We often remove our potatoes from the row 
to the bin on the day they are dug, but that 
should never be done unless both cellar and bin 
are ventilated. Our bins are built so that air 
may circulate under them and pass up through 
holes in the bottom, and slits in the sides, 
among the potatoes, to carry off the surplus 
moisture and heat. We remove our pitted pota- 
toes to the cellar or storehouse (when we do 
not intend to leave them in the pit) the last 
thing before the ground freezes solid. Potatoes 
keep best at a temperature of 35 to 38 degrees. 
The former temperature is dangerously near 
the freezing point, and for that reason we seek 
to keep our potato cellars or storehouses as 
near 38 as possible. They at times go as high 
as 48, but that is too warm for best results. 

Building Grape Trellises. 


H. M. 





WOODWARD, ILLINOIS. 





Heavy fence posts set at the usual depth for 
fencing should be used for the supports, and 
four or five galvanized fence wires be stretched 
at equal distances apart. If half-round posts 
are used they should be set with the board side 
crosswise of the trellis, so that the great strain 
of the weight of vines and wires will not pull 
the posts out of position. The end posts should 
be well braced, so that the trellis is firm, muci 
of the durability ‘depending on how the end 
posts are placed. 

The wires can be passed through holes bored 
in the posts or be fastened wi*h large staples 
which are left loose enough so that the wires 
run freely through them. The reason for this 
is the advantage it gives for tightening the 
wires when they begin to sag. Almost every 
spring the wires will be found more or less 
loosened, and to make the work of tightening 
them easy, it is well to provide for the work 
when the trellis is made. 

At one end of each wire have a block of wood 
8x2x2 inches, left square at each end, but round- 
ed similar to the middle of a spool near the 
center. Enough extra wire should be left so 
that it can be fastened around the block after 
it has passed through the last fastening on the 
post, and by turning the block round and round 
all extra slack is wound on it like thread on a 
spool. 

These blocks are left in position all the time, 
and whenever a wire is found slack, a few 
turns will stretch it in shape at once. This 
process not only makes a much finer appearing 
vineyard, but gives less chance for wind to in- 
jure the vines when they are heavy with foliage 
and fruit. 

When one has hardy vines which can stand 
the exposure, an overhead treliis is a fine way 
to support them, having many advantages over 
the trellis in common use. Experienced grow- 
ers claim that vines so grown are less liable to 
discase, more prolific, that the clusters of fruit 
hanging under the foliage are less troubled by 
birds, and that it is less work to care for ‘the 
vines, as the necessity for tying.the canes to 

















ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


the wires and for summer pruning is entirely 
done away with. Then, too, cultivation can be 
given with a horse both ways of the vineyard, 
the same as when vines are tied to stakes. 

For this trellis tall posts are required, 7 or 8 
feet above ground, and placed in rows like the 
ordinary trellis. To the top of each post a 
crosspiece 3 feet long is spiked to which three 
wires are fastened, one at each end and one in 
the middle, extending the whole len-th of the 
row. A vine is planted near each post and 
trained to one stem, all side shoots being re- 
moved till the vines reach the wires. 


Succeeding with Shropshire Sheep. 


Cc. D. RICHARDSON, WORCESTER COUNTY, MASS. 








I have been breeding Shropshires for 15 years, 


and®believe there is no animal which can be 
kept on the farm that will give better returns 
than will sheep. The wool clip will easiiy pay 
for their keep and the increase is clear profit. 
One should raise thoroughbreds for best results, 
as the lambs will then sell at a much better 
rate. In some cases I have sold early lambs 
for market purposes, but ugually sell to private 


parties throughout New England. 

It is important in sheep husbandry to keep 
the flock well culled out; that is, no poor ani- 
mals should be allowed to remain. If care is 
in disposing each year of the slightly ine 

animals, the flock can be kept up to the 
One point where many fail is in giv- 
ing too much attention to pedigree. Pedigree 
is good, but back of it must be individuality. 
It is possible for an ewe to have a pedigree as 
long as the moral law, and still have no par- 
ticular individuality. As in all other animal 
breeding, one must have a type and work to 
this end. Many say never keep sheep after they 
years old. My practice is to keep them 
as long as they are in good thrifty condition, 


used 
ferior 


standard. 


are six 


no matter whether they be two years old, eight 
years old, or 15. 


THE EWES PREVIOUS TO LAMBING 
should be in good health and fairly fleshy. How- 
ever, I feed no grain. This is contrary to gen- 
eral practices; but my conditions warrant the 
practice. The sheep run with the cattle during 
the summer, and have the pick of the pasture. 
By this I mean that the taste of sheep differs 
from that of cattle, and since there is more 
than enough pasture for them, they will pick 
around and select only such food as pleases 
their fancy, whereas the cattle must go over 
the field and take everything as it comes. 

When the sheep come to barn in the fall they 
are in excellent condition, and are fed liberally 
with good grade of hay. It is a mistake to 
think that sheep will live on anything, and that 
any sort of old roughage is good enough for 
them. They require as good feed as do dairy 
cows. My sheep have warm quarters in the 
basement, with a door provided to shut them 
up at night and keep them indoors in unseason- 
able weather. At other times they are allowed 
to go out and’in as they @esire. Running water 
is in the shed to which they have access at all 
times. Cared for in this way they will come 
out in good condition in the spring. 


FED EWES SKIMMILK. 

I like to have the lambs come about the last 
of February or first of March. Here I follow 
another practice which is not generally recom- 
mended. Skimmilk from the dairy is fed the 
ewes regularly night and morning, about two 
quarts to four quarts milk being given each 
ewe at each feed. This gives a good flow of 
milk for the young lambs and they grow rapidly 
and keep healthy. I have never been bothered 
with disease of any sort. Neither have dogs 
given me any considerable trouble. Two or 
three times dogs have gotten into the fields, 
but the sheep as soon as they sight the dogs put 
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for the barn. which is not far distant. It seems to 
be a sort of an instinct with them to go under 
cover as soon as they see a dog in the field. 


=_ 





Retarding Growth—Digging deep holes for 
setting peach trees has many years ago passed 
the experimental stage with me. It is not a 
theory, but a well established fact, that the 
deeper the holes are made for trees, in reason, 
especially if the subsoil is stiff clay, the more 
certain are they protected against early bloom- 
ing in the spring, as well as against excessive 
drouth in the bearing period. The results ob- 
tained from deep holes and strong manures on 
the bottom thereof, and around the. outer rim 
of the hole, is a root system deeply established 
and reaching down into the cold clay, where 
it retards the upflowing of the sap in the spring, 
and consequently the blooming period. The 
warmth of the sun that comes with too much 
force sometimes in February, and starts the sap 
in motion, does not warm up the earth down 
into the clay, but only on the surface, and con- 
sequently does not start the tree. Another not 
much less important result is that the root sys- 
tem, being deeply established, is not affected 
nearly so readily by drouth in summer or 
autumn. Some years ago I set a peach orchard 
of about 16,000 trees, adhering strictly to the 
deep hole system, and when orchards all over 
the state failed I have had good crops. In a 
recent exceptional year, in which a great many 
orchards had a large number of trees killed by 
frost, I did not lose a tree. I attribute this to 
the deep hole system and deep cultivation fol- 
lowing, during the first two or three years.— 
[John M. Stubbs, Georgia. 


. 





Yield of Silage Per Acre—While the average 
yield of green fodder is around 15 tons per acre, 
some Pennsylvania farmers raise 30 tons of 
silage corn to the acre. 
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PROMINENT MATRONS OF HUSBANDRY IN CHARGE WOMANS’ WORK NEW YORK STATE GRANGE 


The members of woman’s work committee of the New York state grange are doing a splendid work in behalf of the order. 
new member is appointed at each annual session and serves for three years. 


One 


This fall the committee had charge of a meeting ia the woman’s 


building at the state fair on grange day, and gave a program that was warmly received. The present members are well known and very 


popular throughout the state. 
chairman, and now serving her third year. 


Oswego county, who is serving her second year. 


In the center of the trio here pictured is Mrs Bertha L. Deimel of Herkimer, Herkimer county, who is the 
On the left as you look at the picture is Mrs Elizabeth Phelps Farnham of North Hannibal, 
On the right is Mrs Ella Greenley of Barnes Corners, Lewis county, who was elected last 


year? American Agriculturist is pleased to call attention to the work of this committee and the three Matrons of Husbandry who are 


laboring so earnestly in hehalf of their sisters. 
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‘American Potato Crops for 24 Years, with Comparisons and Movement, 





COMMERCIAL 


The imports and exports corresponding to the domestié crop of 1903 are 


for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1904. 


Boston market prices for 


November, 


January and April following the harvest are selected, because most sensitive 


to im~ortations. 
port.”* 


The average value of imported potatoes is given undér ‘‘Im- 
The average price on farms of United States December 1, as returned 


to United States department of agriculture, are stated under “Farm.” 





Crop of - Yield in bushels 7-—United States—.. -——Prices of Potatoes——~ 
Year Acres pacre Tvutal crop Imp, bu Exp,bu inp, Farm Nov Jan Apr 
SEE iene Veta 3,025,000 95 288,664,000 ? ? ? ? $0.55 ? ? 
1903-4 .........3,004,000 85 255,009,000 3,166,581 484,042 $0.55 $0.61 .55 $0.65 $0.90 
1902-3 .........3,016,000 90 271,777,000 358,505 843,075 66 47 78 = .83 85 
a ee 2,919,000 66 193,121,000 7,655,162 628,484 .41 .77 .80 .87  .95 
1900-1 .. . 2,923,000 87 255,100,000 371,909 741,483 .61 .43 .65 .72 .70 
1899-0" .........2,976,000 81 242,950,000 155,413 803,360 .95 .89 .51 .65 .58 
1898-9 .........2,778,000 73 203,923,000 530,420 581,833 .56 .41 .43 #.70~ = «90 
1897-8 .........2,745,000 64 174,116,000 1,171,282 605,187 .40 .55 .75 .83 .90 
1896-7 .........2,865,000 86 245,480,000 247,186 926,646 .58 .29 .89. .40 .43 
1895-6 .........3,204,000 88 286,350,000 175,240 680,000 73 27 38 +30 oo 
So eer 2,914,000 64 185,000,000 1,343,000 573,000 45 54 .38 58 -10 
1893-4 -2,605,000 72 183,000,909 3,003,000 793,000 .42 .59 .68 68 # .80 
BROSS “0 cb cece -2,506,000 62 155,000,000 4,217,000 846,000 .47 .66. .80 1.00 1.10 
1891-2 ....006 «2,660,000 93 250,000,009 187,000 557,000 .95 .386 .50 .50.  .45 
1890-1 .......+.2,606,000 58 150,000,090 5,402,000 341,000 .51 .78 .85 1.05 1.15 
1889-0 - 2,601,000 76 218,000,000 3,416,000 407,000 40 .40 60 -70 1.00 
1888-9 .........2,533,000 80 202,000,000 883,000 472,000 .36 .40 .60 .60 = .60 
1887-8 .........2,357,000 57 134,000,000 8,260,000 404,000 .45 .69 .80 .90 1.12 
1886-7 2,287,000 78 168,000,090 1,432,000 35,000 .38 45 -60 .60 70 
1885-6 2,226,000 78 175,000,000 1,937,000 495,000 .383 .53 .60 .85 .80 
1884-5 2,221,000 86 191,000,000 659,000 380,000  .30 — 67 .58 .65 
1883-4 .........2,289,000 86 208,000,000 425,000 555,000 .45 - 50 .50 .45 
BCE 60000008 2,172,000 78 171,000,000 2,352,000 439,000 _— - £40 .95 .95 
oe ae 2,042,000 53 109,000,090 8,790,000 408,000 — — .90 1.10 1.25 


Holders of Eggs More Confident. 





Relief is felt by dealers because of 
the ‘recent slight improvement in the 
storage egg situation. ‘Not for many 
seasons has the egg outlook been so 
Lewildering as for many months. Last 
pring buyers, buoyed up by the mem- 
ery of the preceding winter’s great 
profits in storage eggs, dipped heavily 
into the business with the result that 
the jjuantity of eggs going into storage 
curing the spring months was the 
greatest on record. Everywhere spec- 
ulators seemed to be imbued with but 
ene idea, to put away refrigerator 
eggs. 

Aside from the heavy packing there 
was one feature of the situation that 
inade operators somewhat nervous as 
to the outcome from the financial 
standpoint. Eggs went into storage 
last spring at exceedingly high cost. In 
the middle of April fresh stock sold 
at such markets as Chicago and New 
York on a 16 to 18-cent basis, going 
freely into cold storage. In April, 1903, 
it will be remembered that prime 
westerns were bought as low as 15 to 
15% cents per dozen at New York, 
making the cost of April storage eggs 
in 1904 range 2 to 3 cents per dozen 
higher than last preceding year. 

It will thus be seen that the long 
continued dullness in refrigerator eggs 
which proved a prominent feature of 
big markets during the past two or 
three months, produced a very panicky 
feeling among those who had put 
away eggs. Offerings of fresh stock 
continued to come in with comparative 
freedom, and prevented a withdrawal 
of refrigerator goods for consumptive 
purposes, nowever, of late marked 
reductions in receipts of strictly frésh 
eggs have been the rule, and in conse- 
quence the trade was forced to look 
to storage goods to meet the deficiency. 
From now on operators hope the sit- 
uation will clear. It will be noted that 
prices for storage stock are still low 
compared with the original cost of the 
eggs last spring. Chicago refrigerators 
are, at present, quoted at 171% to 18% 
cents, New York 18 to 2014 cents. These 
rrices are from 2 to 814 cents per dozen 
less than last year. 

While the market for fancy fresh 
eggs is not as high as in. November, 
1903, prices are nevertheless very re- 
munerative to the producer. Quota- 
tions at Chicago are 1 to 2%4 cents per 
dozen below last year; at New York 
4 to 7 cents lower. There is a wide 
margin between strictly prime, fresh 
eggs and medium grades, the differ- 
ence at eastern points amounting to 8 
and 9 cents per dozen in many in- 
stances, Reports from interior sec- 
tions of Illinois say that shippers are 
giving farmers 16 to 18 cents per dozen 


17 to 19 cents, 
cents, in Iowa 
to 16 
in 


for eggs. In Michigan 
in Wisconsin 16 to 17% 
15 to 17% cents, in Kansas 14 
cents, in Ohio 17 to 19 cents and 
Virginia 18 to 19 cents. 

The following table shows compara- 
tive prices per dozen for fresh to extra 
eggs and refrigerator stock on the New 
York and Chicago markets for the mid- 
period of the month specified: 

CHICAGO EGG PRICES, 








Refrig- 

7-—Fresh to extra— erator 
Nov Jan Mar Jan 
04-5... 23@2814 — _ — 
°03-4..24@28 24@28%4 1714@1914 22@23 
°02-3..22@24 253@27 16 @18 17@21 

°01-2..29@23 25@30 1414,@15% 17@19% 
°00-1..20@23 17@181%4 10 @12 14@16 
°99-00.16@18 16@18% 12 @13 13@15 
°98-9..15@18 16@18144 12 @13 16@18 
°97-8..17@18 19@21 8 @10 12@13 
°96-7..19@21 15@16 9 @il 10@12 

NEW YORK EGG PXICES, 

Refrig- 

7-—Fresh to extra— > erator 
Nov Jan Mar Jan 
°04-5..24@35 — —- — 
°03-4..31@42 27@35 18 @24 24 @27 
°02-3..27@30 30@34 18 @21 19%@22 
°01-2..26@30 23@28 16 @1717 @23 

°00-1..25@31 21@25 14 @1616 @18% 
°99-00.21@25 18@23 14 @1714 @15 
°98-9..23@25 20@24 13 @1517 @18 
"97-8 ..20@26 20@24 10%@12 15 @17 
°96-7..24@27 15@18 10 @1212 @13 

——-_ 
Cranberries Moving Freely. 
The presence of the Thanksgiv- 


ing holidays is causing greater ac- 
tivity in the marketing of cranberries. 
This is particularly true with regard to 
many New Jersey districts where 
growers generally held back shipments 
until the Thanksgiving period set in. 
The New England crop has moved with 
freedom the past few weeks. Reports 
to this journal from Cape Cod 
say one-half to three-fourths of the 
season’s output has changed hands to 
date. In parts of Michigan which, how- 
ever, is not an important cranberry 
state, farmers seem disposed to hold 
back. The Wisconsin movement so far 
this season has not proved unduly 
active or liberal. 

There is a wide range in prices the 
new crop is now commanding, this be- 
ing due to the material proportion of 
frosted and damaged fruit that is be- 
ing disposed of along with fine berries. 
Massachusetts correspondents say 
frost damaged fruit is being shipped 
to market: on commission, realizing $2 
to $4.25 per barrel, net. Late varieties 


are commanding $5.50 to $6 per barrel. 
Early berries $4.75 to $5. 

Growers in New Jersey are anxiously 
waiting for early Cape Cods to get out 
of the way, 
higher markets then, 


professing to look for 
Chicago dealers 


AGRICULTURE 


claim the visible supply of cranberries 
tributary to that point is so moderate 
that holders have full control of the 
movement. Lighter receipts have re- 
sulted in much better prices than pre- 
vailed at the opening of the season, 
sound stock bringing $5 to $7.50 per 
barrel. Milwaukee quotations are $5.25 
to $7.50 per barrel. Detroit $2 to $2.25 
per bushel. 


Why Gooseberries Were Short—The 
crop of gooseberries was very short 
this year and the price under the cir- 
cumstances was very fair. Compared 
with five years ago, the time when the 
yield was also light but acreage was 
large, the price was very low. Low 
prices for a series of years in the 90s, 
in many cases much less than the cost 
of production, and the short yield of the 
last two years, accounts for the decline 
in supply. Generally speaking, the de- 
mand for gooseberries is not heavy, 
even at remunerative prices. In this 
section, growers do not seem to be in- 
creasing their setting of gooseberries. 
In fact, the area devoted to this crop is 
decreasing. Several years ago 16-quart 
cases sold for 75 cents each. We esti- 
mate the cost of packing a crate and 
sending it to market as follows: Pick- 
ing 20 cents, case 12 cents, freight 10 





cents, cartage 2 cents, commission 7 
cents, total 51 cents. This leaves the 


grower a net profit of 24 cents, which 
anyone can see is a very narrow mar- 
gin. We are not prepared to give any 
advice on setting out more gooseberries, 
[Wylie Brothers, Michigan. 





Opening for Beef—The long drouth 
that ravaged south central Europe the 
past summer should stimulate the de- 
mand for American meats, according 
to German consular advices. The dry 
weather cut down forage crops and it 
is claimed that farmers are reducing 
stock feeding operations by reason of 
high prices for grain. Bulgaria and 
Roumania issued decrees prohibiting 
the exportation of corn and other cattle 
feed. Servia and Austria-Hungary fol- 
lowed their initiative. The edict of the 
last-named is most rigid, as it includes 
bran, barley, potatoes, beans, sugar 
beets and everything that can be used 
as a feed for stock. 
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Cornish 'ndian Games tor Farmers, 
BRENT & EDDY, WISCONSIN, 





two varieties 
game, the Cornish and ‘tthe White 
both of about the game shape and 
weight. Male birds weigh from 71% 
pounds as cockerels to 11 pounds when 
full grown, Females weigh from 5% to 
64% pounds. We have bred the Cornish 
Indian exclusively, and believe this 
variety will fast come to the front ag 
a farm fowl. The Indian game is not a 
pit or fighting game. They are much 
heavier, as weights show. We had seV- 
eral cockerels last spring about ten or 


There are of Indian 


11 months old that weighed nine 
pounds, 

The Indian game cock stands very 
erect, with broad breast, deep and 


well-rounded at the sides, small comb 
and large, yellow legs. Chicks when 
first hatched are almost’ white, but 
when about two or three months old 
they commence to show color. The 
time the chicks need the most care is 
when they are putting on their first 
coat of feathers. The feathers whea 
forming seem to sap the strength from 
the youns chick, hut if free from lice 
and given range, pure water and food, 
they soon pass through this gtage. 
After this period the Indian games are 
the hardiest of fowls. = 

The feathering of the Cornish Indian 
is very short. A Plymouth Rock or 
Buff Cochin cockerel weighing nine 
pounds would look to outweigh a nine- 
pound Cornish Indian cockerel by at 
ieast two pounds. The coloring in male 
birds fs a rich black, almost a_ dark 
glossy blue, tapering to a_ reddish 
brown on the wings, also showing at 
times in the breast. In the female the 
coloring is lighter, the brown and bay 
predominating. 

As a table fowl we believe the Cor- 
nish Indian excels all other varieties. 
Their flesh is of a rich yellow in color, 
and meat of fine texture and splendid 
flavor. As layers they rank sixth on 
the list, the Leghorn leading all varie- 
ties. A vigorous Cornish Indian cock- 
erel with a flock of Leghorn hens will 
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CORNISH INDIAN COCK, JUMBO 



































COCHIN COCKEREL, 


BUFF 

No picture can give an idea of the 

wonderfully rich coloring of the Buff 

Cochin. This specimen, owned and ex- 

hibited by L. T. Hopkins of Franklin 

county, Mass, scored 91 points at the 
Springfield show in December last. 





work wonders in the next year’s flock, 
size one-third or more, thus 
supplying the one thing lacking in the 
Leghorn variety. The accompanying il- 
lustration shows the noted cock Jambo, 
is imported from England and 
*h our stock is bred. 

——_———_ ~<>- 
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Raising Chicks by Thousands. 


E. B. NEW YORK. 


FRAZIER, 





hundred White Leghorn fowls 
1t in a house 28x240 feet by G. 
Wood of northern New York, 
y lises annually about 2500 chicks 
by artificial means.. The incubators 
started the first of April and the 
breeding is discontinued the first of 
June When hatched during this 
d the chickens will not molt until 
the next year and will make good 
winter layers. If hatched earlier than 
April 1, the chickens will molt in the 
u like old hens and will do but little 
laying during the winter. Mr Wood 
uses incubators and on an average no 
than nine eggs out of 100 will 
fail to hatch. 
At the end of the 2ist day, 
fter the haten is done, the incubator 
opened and the trays removed. 
Next the ventilators are all opened 
and the heat run down to 98 or 100 
€egrees, leaving the chicks without 
food or water until the next day. Then 
the chicks will be strong and lively 
ind in good condition to remove to 
the brooder, which should be done 
chilling them. They are then 
iven a little warm water and then fed 
ine grit, oat flakes and a little millet. 
The chicks are kept on this ration 
for a week, when they are fed one meal 
day of meat scraps and one meal of 
green food until they can be let out- 
ors. The brooders are kept at a tem- 
perature of 90 and 95 degrees. After 
short time the chicks are removed to 
house, where the temper- 
kept at 75 degrees. As soon 
as the chickens are strong enough and 
the weather is suitable, they are re- 
moved to small yards out of doors and 
when old enough are given free range 
of the fields. As soon as cold weather 
the pullets are put into the 
main house for laying. Early in Au- 
gust the cockerels are sorted out and, 
except a few of the best which are 
kept to sell for breeding purposes, are 
placed on the market. 
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Poultry and Egg Production are as 
legitimate lines of work for persons of 
Small or large means as are dairying, 
beef growing, sheep husbandry, or gen- 
eral or special crop production. Its ad- 
vantages lie in its greater returns for 
its smaller capital investment. Its dis- 
advantages lie in the demand for 
greater skill, patience and - courage 
than will suffice for any other special, 
or general farm industry.—[Prof G. M. 
Gowell, Maine. 





“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


Experimenting with Blackhead in Turkeys. 


For a number of years it has been 
more or less impossible to raise turkeys 
in Rhode Island on account of the rav- 
eges of what is commonly called the 
blackhead disease. While the earlier 
efforts of the experiment station in co- 
operation with the agricultural depart- 
ment at Washington discovered the 
cause of the disease a number of years 
ago, its methods of spreading as well 
as how to prevent or cure it have baf- 
fled all attempts at solution. 

The animal husbandry department of 
the experiment station has continued 
the study of the disease and has been 
carrying on experiments to learn more 
ebout its nature, and through this 
knowledge discern some method of 
combating or avoiding the trouble. The 
results of this summer’s work, while 
not conclusive in any way, are still very 
interesting in themselves, and may give 
some clue as to future methods of study 
and experiment. 

Old methods of raising by letting the 
poults or young turkeys run with the 
mother turkey have mostly been fail- 
ures although new land has been used 
for the pens. This shows that the dis- 
ease was present and easily infected 
the birds. In one yard six out of seven, 
and in another four out of seven died. 
Out of turkeys raised by hand for 
three weeks and then placed in pens, 
three out of eight have been lost in 
one pen and five out of 12 in another. 
The average loss in these and similar 
experiments has been, up to the pres- 
ent time, about 40%. 

Much better results have been ob- 
tained from poults raised in the house. 
although some of these also have died 
when placed in the field at an eariy 
age as noted above. Of those kept in 
the house until 11 weeks old and then 
placed in the field, there has so far been 
no loss. This would seem to indicate 
that contrary to general opinion, poults 
can be reared in confinement in a 
house. The experiments also seem to 
show that the blackhead disease of tur- 
keys is not inherited from the egg nor 
contracted from the food fed them. It 
seems rather to come from outside con- 
tamination in soil or air or in the food 
which they pick up. 


Need of Balanced Rations. 


H. E. MOSS, 








If you are depending on pullets for 
fall and winter eggs, they should be 
matured by September 1 to be of the 
most value as egg producers. Eggs 
begin advancing in price about Octo- 
ber 1, reach the highest point in De- 
cember and decline after January .1. 
If you are depending on hens for these 
months, you will surely fail, as the old 
hen begins to molt about September 1, 
and with the usual feed she will be 90 
days growing a new crop of feathers. 
If the conditions are favorable she may 
begin laying by Christmas, then down 
goes the egg market, as thousands of 
others are in exactly the same position 
and the supply increases, 

There is but one way to overcome 
this difficulty with the old hen. She 
must be fed in such a way and with 
such material as will compel her to 
finish the molt in six weeks instead 
of 12, so that by the middie of October, 
or before winter sets-in, she may be 
ready to resume laying. The pullet 
must in like manner be fed from start 
to finish with such elements as will 
not only permit her to sustain life and 
make her natural growth. but will 
force her to maturity quickly and with- 
out impairing her vigor or vitality. 

In order to attain this end, many 
attempts have been made to intro- 
Cuce all sorts of so-called egg-making 
foods, stimulants, condiments and in 
most cases by men who know nothing 
whatever of the practical side of the 
poultry business. Men who perhaps 
have never raised a chicken have a 
theory and they exploit it at the ex- 
pense of the public. The laboratory of 


the hen wiH not transform red paper, 
antimony, 


arsenic or fenugreek into 





THE POULTRY YARD 


eggs, nor fertilizer into flesh or fat, 
and those who have used these nes- 
trums have paid dearly for their 
knowledge of this fact. What she 
needs is a perfectly balanced ration. 


A Day’s Feed—I feed in the morn- 
ing oats and corn mixed about half 
each; at noon red wheat and about ¢ 
or 5 o’clock a mash compound. This 
is made up 4@n the following propor- 
tions: bran, two parts; animal meal, 
one part; ground scraps or fish meal, 
one part; provender, one part; shredded 
wheat, one part, and a little salt. This 
is thoroughly mixed with boiling hot 
water and allowed to stand all day in 
a tightly covered pail. When fed it is 
quite warm and is relished very much 
by the hens. As a scratching material 
I find corn stalks or fodder the best.— 
{[G. B. Newton, Worcester County, 
Mass. 





The Profit in Poultry in November 
and December is in the eggs, and to 
obtain them you must have early pul- 
lets and young hens. Old hens don’t 
lay much in cold weather. I find by 
the time they hav laid for two years 
they have done their best. I don’t 
want them over three years old any 
way. Keep them at work in their 
pens in November and December. It 
is work to carry sO much to and from 
the pens, but fit must be done. In 
December give them a warm mess in 
the morning and some grain scattered 
in the straw.—[Samuel Coad, Litchfield 
County, Ct. 


In the Matter of Roofing, when you 
stop to think of the number of fires 
that are started in old shingle roofs, it 
isn’t any wonder that a roofing like 
Paroid is so popular that much of it is 
being sold. This roofing is proof 
against sparks and cinders. Write for 
descriptive matter to F. W. Bird & 
Son, manufacturers at East Walpole, 
Mass. 





Improving Willow Culture. 





The growing of basket willows in the 
United States is confined to a dis- 
trict roughly bounded by the Hudson 
river on the east extending westward 
to the Mississippi river with a width 
reaching from central Michigan to Ken- 
tucky. A large proportion of the crop. 
however, is produced in central New 
York, eastern Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and Maryland. While one of the 
smallest crops, its annual value 
amounting to only about $40,000 and 
area covered 550 acres, it gives great 
profits for the labor expended. 

Bulletin No 46 of the United States 


bureau of forestry suggests several 
methods for advancing the industry. 
Careful estimates of the present sys- 


in New York state 
show that from average crops grown 
on uplands, an averagé profit of $17 
per acre for 14 years was realized. Un- 
der close planting methods the profits 
have been increased to over $70 per 
acre per year for a number of years. 
The greatest returns, however, were 
realized from willows grown on land 
subject to overflow, these ranging from 
$50 to $85 per acre per year for periods 
from 12 to 14 years. 

Flooded lands give best results be- 
cause of the more constant supply of 
moisture, as well as an annual fer- 
tilizing of the soil by deposits. When 
planted not wider than 20x16 inches, 
with clean cultivation, they will give a 
more thrifty growth. The plots should 
be allowed to stand uncut for one sea- 
son in each four or five, to strengthen 
them. 

The willows are especially subject to 


tem as practiced 


the attack of insects, and constant 
care must be exercised to avoid con- 
siderable loss from this cause. The 
product must be carefully assorted 


when peeled and after being thorovghly 
dried, should be bound into bundles. 
Much of the American product is im- 
perfectly handled after it is cut, which 
considerably reduces its market value. 
a> 
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The Moulting 
Period 
yt tes 


& natural duty, usually bends all her ener- 
gies toward acquiring the new garment— 


DR. HESS 


POULTRY 
PAN-A-CE-A 


furnishes the vital force necessary to per+ 
form double duty during moulting time, 
aiding the rapid development of bone, 
muscle and feathers. It is not a condi- 
ment, but a scientific at, tonic, for- 
mulated by Dr. Hess ( D.V.8.). It 
is a guaranteed egg producer. It cures 
diseases as nothing elsecan. Fed regularly 
according to directions, the poultry yard 
will be kept immune from disease, and at 
its highest earning capacity at all seasons 
of the year. Costs but a penny a day for 
30 to 60 fowls. 


1} Ibs. 2c, mail or ex- 
presse 40c 
& Iba. 60¢ 
12 Ibs. 81.25 
25 Ib. pall 62.50, 
Sold on a Written Guarantee 


Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess 48 page Poultry 
Boox, free, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashland, Ohio. 
INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE. 

















Write to-day for Book No. 32 
and learn /acts about the 
machine that makes 6 cows 
with it equal to 6 without 
itin butter production. A 


NATIONAL 
SEPARATOR 


Goes not only this this pus it saves 
eand labor he bargain. 
Write now for Book, 
National Dairy Machine Co., 
Newark, N. J. 
General Western Agents: 


Desirable A 
in Unocew 








Tuttle s Elixir 


is a quick and permanent cure 
for Roy r, founder, lameness 









ExpressCo, We offer 


$100 Reward - 


for any case of Colic, Cur’ 
tracted or Knotted yn L, Spilnte, ne) 
recentShoe Boils or Callous 

it will not cure. 


Tuttle’s Family Elixir 


is the best household remedy that can > used for 
rheumatism, s and all other pains and 
Saves doctor bills and stops pain instantly. Our 
page . “Veterinary Experience,” free. Send for it. 
Tuttle’ sElixirCo. 50 Beverly S:. Boston, Masa, 
Boware of ali so-calied Blizira. Get Tuttle's, the only genuine. For 
by dru,giste or sent direct. 
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BUHR STONE MILLS 
Many sizes and kinds. We 


Nordvke & Mermon Co. 


$232 KENTUCKY Ave. 
lnd.. 
























WATER,WIND ano 
WEATHER PROOF 


ROOFING 


AMATITE Ready Roo 
does not leak no matter how 
it rains. It does not run, no matter 
how hot the sun shines, 

It is also proof against sparks 
and cinders, acids and ental 
It will not ‘rust, rot, creep, crack, 
warp or shrink, 

Anyone can put it down. 

FREE BOOKLET AND 

SAMPLE BY ADDRESSING 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING co. 
e hiladelphi 
Caceneti St. Lowe a”. F Orleans 








Lam resemb 
6 bunch F int front of the 
ary ak Jo olan @ ito tothe inner side, and 
spocts an yield hardening sometimes as 
the case grows 


Fleming’s , Cure (Liquid) 


isaspecial remedy for the soft and semi-solid 
bunches that make horses lame—Bog-S vin, 


be hpin, Splint, Ourb, Capped 
Tt isn’t t's In ~~ hatin’ the part, 


iment to 

a is ita arose blister. It isa reme ay un- 
ame any other—doesn’t imitate and can’t be 
it to use, only a little required, 

cures the lame onan, takes the bunch, leaves 
= 1, -5 pase ye if it over fails. Write 
fore ordering. It 
teller n'a about th this re remeny. and tells what to 
for blemishes of the hard and bony kind, 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 


221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IL, 


TAYLOR’S 


Steal Sianchion 


The original and only satisfactory Stcel 
Cow - Tie. Swings on chains. Patented 
latch—opens with one hand. Adjustable 
wood linings—to fit any size cow. 

Guaranteed for three years. 
Write for particulars. 


JAS. BOYLE & SCN, Salem, Ohio. 


Hand or power, forall kinds 
FAN MILLS" Harder Mfg Co., 
Cobleskill, N.Y. 


No More Blind Horses 72, Sans Oo pthatta: 


von Blindness and oiler 
sore eyes, Barry Co., Iowa City, lowa,have sure cure 


99 AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


For 25 years we have been selline 
direct to the consumer, Send for 
factory price list and catalorue G. 

Kiag Harness Co., 9 Lake St., Owe~o, N.Y. 




















KRAUSER’S LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 

eer dee hick “7 wrest. EF flavor, 
e 

for circular, EK Avert & Reams Beaded. Bend 









jutely 
RELIABLE ING INCUBATORS & PS BROODTES 
‘mistakeee 2 yest fo low? one 


=On, SPP pare bare sib yanise 


Cag oF 








TANDARD FARM aK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, - 


Chicago, ul. 



































tellshowtomakemoncy 
How to raise young chicks 
for ssectrehink Tee ets when 
h. Howto make 
_ > 
feed for heavy fowls. 
to make hens lay. Why ect 
get an adequate return from 
poultry? Why not try modern 
methods this year? 
‘Why not learn about incuba- 
mi. tors and brooders from a firm 
ua who have been in business since 
3867,and who know how tomake 
eo A machines? Write us 
- for th > Bere It is free. 














Nothing ots green cut bone for hens. 


ny one can cut it with 
Mann’s iroact Bone Cutter. 


Model 
Open hopper. Automatic feed. 10 Daye? 
Free Trial. Nopay until you ‘resatisfied. 
If you don't like It, return at our expense. Isn't this 
better for you than to pay fora machine you never 
tried? Cat's free. F&F, We MANN CO., 
Box 10, Milford, Mass. 





Successfuls 


Automaticin everything. Acci- 

ents impossi- 
ble. The most 
-chicks hatched, 
brooded theg 














Succeed 


* best, least care, 
with a Get the stand- 
Successful fd of years. Incubator catalog free, 





Poultry book 4c, Poul. paper1yr.10c. 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
Dept. 104 Des Moines, la. 





PRAIRIE STATE 


Inco GSATORS AND SROODERS 
xpert 


for free catalog with proof and val- 
4 uablo information for beginners. 
Prairie State Incubator Co, 
Box 399, Homer City, Pas 











WET WEATHER COMFORT 


,“‘t have used your FISH BRAND , 
Slicker for five years and can truth- 
fully say that | never have had 
anything give me so much com- 
fort and satisfaction. Enclosed 
find my order for another one.’* 
(NAME AND ADDRESS ON APPLICATION) 


You can d2fy the hardest storm with 
Tower’s Waterproof Oiled 
Clothing and Hate 


OUR ne ae BACK OF THIS 
Fi 


SIGN OF THE 
qOWERS 


A.J.TOWER CO, 


Boston, U. 8. A. 
FISH BRA 


TOWER CANADIAN CO, 
aad 


Limited 
TORONTO, CANADA 
See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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FARM AND BARN 
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' cattle fed on cottonseed meal 





Feed Cottonseed Sparingly to Hogs. 


The general impression prevails that 
unless fed with a great deal of care 
cottonseed meal is dangerous for hogs. 
Many farmers have had trouble and 
the experiment stations, following heir 
work for a number of years, seem to 
agree that while in some cases it is 
quite satisfactory, it must be used with 
discretion. Observations and experi- 
ments indicate that it can safely be 
fed in very small quantities with other 
feeds, especially at the beginning of 
the fattening period. 

In a bulletin issued some time ago 
by the Iowa experiment station, Prof 
c. F. Curtiss states that cottonseed 
meal was fed to a lot of 15 Poland- 
China shotes. It was found fatal to 
hogs when fed in sufficient quantity. 
The hogs were fed without injury for 
17 weeks, following cattle receiving 
four to seven pounds cottonseed 
meal a day. When added to a corn 
and cob ration, it was possible to 
secure gains considerably cheaper than 
when corn’ and cob meal was fed alone. 
From this experiment Prof Curtiss 
concludes that hogs can safely follow 
for a 
period of four or five months at 
least. 

These with 


results agree closely 


similar work of other stations. George 
W. Curtis of the Texas experiment sta- 
tion says that sickness and death usu- 
ally occur within a period of six to 
eight weeks from the first feeding of 
to 


cottonseed and cottonseed meal 


















Handling Sheep in Winter, 


ANOTHER YANKEE EXPERIENCE, 





A cheap shelter will do'very nicely 
for sheep if it has a tight roof, which 
will not leak every time it rains or the 
snow melts on it. Have the shed well 
boarded and battened on the north, 
west and east, as here in Wisconsin we 
sometimes have bad storms from that 
quarter. It may be left epen on the 
south. Nail a board across the front to 
keep the cows and calves out. 

The clean snow or ground is a good 
place to feed sheep corn fodder, bean 
pods or hay. I am not so sure that 
sheep lack sense. They are pretty good 
timekeepers for one thing. They know 
when it is time to be fed, and what 
they like to eat, and there is no peace 
until they get it. And if one finds a 
good thing, it will call all the flock. 
I do not agree with the other Yankee 
about the snow for drink instead of wa- 
ter. My sheep go to a stream of spring 
water to drink.In winter it gets slippery 
at the edge and some are afraid to 
drink there, so I dip the water into a 
pail or tub. I have known them to 
travel to the stream half a dozen times 
or stand around and wait until I dipped 
up the water. And they had plenty of 
snow, too. 

I have three fine lambs, at the pres- 
ent, February 10; one tipped the scale 
at 12 pounds. When the lambs come so 
~early and the weather is cold, I feed 
them a little warm milk, sometimes be- 
fore they are on their feet, using a bot- 
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hogs. The injurious effects last about 
3@. days. The hogs not affected during 
that time may be regarded as cotton- 
seed proof. 


A FEW PERSONAL OPINIONS, 

I have never ed cottonseed meal to 
hogs, but have fed it in a small way 
to cows. Owing to its tendency to con- 
stipate I soon discontinued it. I be- 
lieve cottonseed meal would be all right 
for hogs running on grass, but would 
hesitate to use it where hogs are con- 
fined in a-pen.—[C. P. Dickerman, 
vhio. 

We have fed cottonseed meal to hogs 
for about six weeks, in some cases the 
results being equal to those obtained 
irom feeding the same amount of lin- 
seed oil meal. We have never attempt- 
ed to feed longer than this, knowing 
from numerous reports that the meal 
was not satisfactory if fed for more 
than six weeks.—[Prof W. A. Henry, 
Wisconsin. 

I have never fed cottonseed meal to 
hogs. My judgment would be against 
it for the reason that in feeding cotton- 
seed meal to cattle, I have thought the 
hogs following them did not do so well. 
[Senator T: S. Chapman, Illinois. 

I do not consider it a desirable feed, 
as the hogs usually die sooner or Iater, 
if given any considerable amount.— 
{Prof J. H. Skinner, Indiana. 

a — 
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tle with a rubber nipple. If they seem 
chilled, I roll them up in a blanket and 
put in a basket by the kitchen stove 
until they are warm and lively. 
— 

The Feeding Problem—Results are 
what count in feeding. The farmer 
who handles grain, hay and roughage 
exclusively, often comes out to the 
good, but there are always notable 
exceptions. The modern cattle feeder 
uses a stock food that possesses fat 
making properties and also medicinal 
virtues. In these days of compara- 
tively low prices for cattle, feeders 
ere loath to spend much money on fat 
producing feeds. However, they can- 
not afford to overlook the latter. Such 
practice is false economy in the truest 
sense of the word. A scientific, health- 
ful, economical and rapid flesh-produc- 
ing stock food is manufactured by Dr 
Hess & Clark, Ashland, O. It shortens 
the feeding period from 30 to 60 days. 
Write for catalog, mentioning this 
paper. 





Corn Should Constitute. not over 
half the ration for breeding stock, the 
amount being smallest with young 
animals. As the body increases in size 
and nears maturity the proportion of 
corn to other grain can be gradually 
increased, until during the fattening 
stage the ration may, if desired, con- 
sist almost wholly of this grain. 























A Record-Making Mongrel Cow. 


H. V. BUMP, WASHINGTON COUNTY, WN Y. 





Reading the records of some of the 
best thoroughbred dairy cows, I became 
interested to know what a good, na- 
tive or mongrel-bred cow would do. I 
selected one of our best cows for a 
trial. The cow was 12 years old when 
the test began. She dropped a heifer 
calf April 19, 1903, and the trial began 





April 1903, and was concluded April 
25, 1904. Each milking was weighed 
and marked on a tally sheet. A com- 
posite sample was taken and tested by 
the buttermaker at the Cambridge 
creamery, where her milk went every 
day in the year. 
THE YEAR’S RECORD, 

Date Sk milk % fat Sk fat *Net va 
May 1,427 3.90 55.63 $12.58 
June 1,446 3.80 54.96 12.64 
July . 1,428% 3.60 51.40 10.25 
Aug .. 1,235% 3.70 45.71 9.52 
Sept . 1,137% 3.90 44.36 9.89 
Oct 1,210% 4.05 49.02 11.34 
Nov 1,061 4.15 44.03 10.61 
Dec 980 4.20 41.16 . 10.25 
Jan 95014 4.40 41.82 10.20 
Feb S67 4.50 41.03 9.81 
March 92514 4.70 43.49 11.01 
April ... 910% 4.80 43.70 9.82 
Totai 13,580 4.09 556.30 $127.92 

*A deducting 3 cents a pound for 
making. 

A rding to my estimate, the 656.3 
pounds butter fat would equal 649 





THE MONGREL WITH A RECORD. 


rounds butter. Allowing 20 cents per 
1 pounds for 11,951 pounds of skim- 
milk, it was worth $23.90. The butter 
fat brought $127.92 and the heifer calif 
$5. This made a total production of 
$156.82. Deducting $52.85, the cost of 
} ng the cow one year, I had left 
$ net profit. The season of 1903 
S very early in this vicinity, and our 
cows went to pasture May 1. By hav- 
a good supply of rape and turnips 
they were kept on pasture till Decem- 
ber 1. During May, July and August 
this cow was fed no grain, but for the 
five winter months she got nine pounds 
grain daily. This consisted of one part 


ing 
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THE SPLENDID DAIRY BARN 


by measure of corn on the ear, one part 
cats, one part rye and one part of cull 
peas and beans all ground together. 

The cow never missed a feed during 
the year. She never gave less than 20 
pounds or more than 54% pounds milk 
in one day. Her success lies in her 
ability to eat and digest a large quan- 
tity of feed daily. Her breeding is 
about one-quarter Holstein and one- 
quarter Brown Swiss, while the rest is 
unknown blood. Because she is of 
mixed breeding, do not think that I ad- 
vocate breeding mongrels. She is not 
for sale, neither is her calf. My object 
in making this test was to learn some- 
thing, and not to fool myself, or any- 
one else. I certainly feel well paid for 
my trouble. I believe there are a great 
many cows in every dairy section, 
which, if given good care, and an ac- 
curate test, would compare well with 
many crack thoroughbreds in the ad- 
vanced registers. 


A Modern Dairy Barn. 


KENTUCKY EXPER STA. 





PROF D. W. MAY, 





The dairy barn at the Kentucky ex- 
periment station is very attractive and 
combines many points of excellence in 
its construction and arrangement. Its 
adaptation of the Swiss style of archi- 
tecture, with the deep, over-hanging 
eaves, is shown in the illustration. The 
building consists, in the main portion, 
of two stories and a basement 67 feet 
long and 37 feet wide. There are two 
wings about 60 feet long and a middle, 
room 14x22 feet. The basement in the 
main portion of the barn has a natural 
limestone bottom. This is used for the 
heating plant, storing of ice, etc. The 
barn is lighted by electricity and a 
motor has recently been installed for 
power. The first floor of the main por- 
tion contains two offices, a dairyman’s 
room, bathroom and feed room. This 








COW STALLS IN 


AT THE KENTUCKY STATION 


floor is ceiled throughout, with hard 
pine, polished in the natural finish. 

The second story is used for the stor- 
age of hay and green feeds. The grain 
bins are connected with the feed room 
below by chutes. The cow stable in 
one of the wings is 60x39 feet, with a 
loft above for the storing of hay and 
bedding. The floor is made of cement 
plaster, extending on the walls 4 feet 
high. The remainder of the wall is 
finished in hard pine and varnished. 
The stalls are fitted up to accommo- 
date 30 cows. They are constructed of 
gaspipe imbedded in the cement floor, 
the upper space being fitted with 2-inch 
netting made of No 9 wire. The objects 
in view in the stall construction were 
tc have as little material as possible 
for the necessary protection of the 
animals and at the same time to 
economize space. A general view of 
the interior is shown in one of our 
illustrations. The animals are fed from 
galvanized troughs, 14 inches wide, ex- 
tending across the front of the stalls, a 
strip 18 inches wide running the length 
of the stall in the rear. 

The manure is handled with carriers 
running on an overhead track between 
the stalls. It is taken direct to the 
fields and spread at once, or as soon 
as the ground can be traversed. Cows 
are tied with a single rope. The other 
wing, 60x27 feet, has a clay floor and 
is sealed throughout. It is divided into 
tox stalls built of oak, two of which 
are solid and high, being used for 
bulls or sick animals. The remainder 
are made of oak palings 4 feet high 
and fitted with stanchions for holding 
calves while they are being fed. The 
system of ventilation, as shown in the 
drawing, has been worked out with 
great detail and can be adapted to 
almost any building of this sort. 

The milk room is cemented through- 
out on steel lath. It is fitted with slate 
shelving, porcelain basins and nickel 
trimmings, so that it may be sterilized 
readily with hot water and steam. The 
silo at one corner of the building, 
shown in the picture, is 38% feet high 
by 16% feet in diameter. The outside 
is weather-boarded like the barn, while 
the interior is constructed of two 
skeathings of %-inch, shiplap siding 
with two i hg of tarred paper be- 
tween. The entire cost of the building 
complete, including stalls and plumb- 
ing was about $8500. 


——— >? 


The Question of Farm Power—The 
gasoline engine has become extremely 
popular among the very best class of 
farmers, serving its purpose economi- 
cally and admirably in furnishing an 
ideal power for grinding feed, pumping 
water, sawing wood, etc. [In recent 
weeks much valuable testimony along 
this line has been printed in these 
columns, Among the reliable and satis- 
factory gasoline enignes on the market 
is the Woodpecker, advertised on an- 
other page of this issue, manufactured 
at Middletown, O. Write at once, 
mentioning this paper, and ask for free 
descriptive pamphlet or other particu- 
lars. 
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HOG CHOLERA 
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SEND US 
A COW, 


Steer, Bull or ae 
hide, Calf skin, Dog 
skin, or any other kind 
of hide or skin, and let 
us tan it with the hair 
on, soft, light, odorless 
and moth-proof, for robe, 
tug, coat or gloves. 


But first our Catalogue, 
giving prices, ad our shipping 
ges and instructions, so as to 
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SELF-ADJUSTING 
STEEL LATCH 


Stanchion 


Fastens itself openwhen 
animal ts it, but 

freely 

clo: 


Wilder’s 


tap loves, Gr nittens. 
ng gloves or mitte 
No cold steel to touch 
animal’s neck in winter. 

with 








' Keeps cattle clean 
most freedom of motion. Blind bolted, so 
get loose in joints. {Hang on lag 0 finis 
selec hardwood. Hung on pins © 
desired. Strong enough to hold cattle for dchorn 
Safest an«| most convenient fastening made. 
with satisfaction in barns of millionaires, and 
farmers. Catalog and prices free. 
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Wilder-Strong Implement Co., Box 12, Monroe, Mich. 
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Ask for HOODS 
"+ Short 





HOOD RUBBERS 


TRADE MARK) 


NOT MADE BY A TRUST 


4f YOU CANNO T THESE RUB = 
SLRS FROM YOUR GEM WHITE US. 


ss 


HOOD 
RUBBER COMPANY 
BOSTON 





_ DE LOACH PAT. 
Variable Friction Feed 








Save Power and Repairs. Make Smooth Lumber. 
Suited to 4H. P. up—for the farmer or the lum- 
berman. Also Shin ngle Mills, Lath Mills, Bubr 
Mills, Planers and Hay Presses. Catalog: FREE. 


DE LOACH MILL MFG. co. 
New York BOX 525, ATLANTA, GA. 


RESSES THREE TONS MORE 


If you want the Best Hay and Straw 

Press on the markct write for 
Spencer’s Catalog, and sce how you can 
gct a Press for nothing if it docs not 
show 8 tons greater capacity in 10 hours 
with no more help to run it than any 
other two horse press. 4 
In writing name 
this paper. 


t. Louis 










Catalog free. J. A. Spencer, Dwight, ill. 
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BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It 
saws down trees. Folds like a pocket knife. Saws any kind of 
timber on au kind of ground. One man can saw more timber 
with it than — nd —— and doit easter. "Send for 
FREEI latest IMPROVEMENTS 
order secures — ress 


Ghiseatke iitinols. 
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THE CEREALS 
IN AMERICA 


By THOMAS F. HUNT,M.5., D. Agr. 





Professor of Agronomy in College of 


Agriculture, Cornell University. 


This is primarily a text book on agronomy, but 
fs equally as useful to the farmer as to the 
teacher or etudent. It is written by an author 
than whom no one is better qualified. The subject 
matter includes an accurate, comprehensive and 
succinct treatise of wheat, maize, oats, barley, rye, 
rice, sorghum (kafir corn) and buckwheat, as related 
particularly to American conditions, Where germane 
to the subject, however, results of foreign ex- 
perience are stated 

The author has made a comprehensive study of 
the topics treated, drawing freely from the publica- 
tions of the United States department of agricul- 
ture, American experiment stations and recognized 
journals related to agriculture, First-hand knowl- 
edge, however, has been the policy of tne anthor 
in his work, and every crop treated is presented in 
the licht of individual study of the plant. Collateral 
readings for each crop are also included. (Cross- 
references are freely used where thought advisable, 
and offer excellent opportunity for comparative 
study of the crops, The book is liberally illustrated 
with 100 entirely new and original drawings by 
©. W. Furlong and A. K. Dawson. 

Handsomely printed from new type, with copious 
footnotes and indices. About 500 pages, large size, 
5 1-2x8 inches. Substantially bound in cloth. Price 
$1.75 postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial. Page. 





OUR SPECIAL 


CROP REPORTS 





VERY LARGE CORN CROP KAS BEEN SECURED 


Total Slightly Exceeds Anything Hitherto Recorded—Early Uncertain Outlook 
Followed by Nearly Ideal Weather Conditions at Wind-up—Quality Is Also 
Unusually Good—Details and Crop Distribution by States. 


The season of 1904 goes into history 
as one remarkable for the peculiar 
conditions surrounding the corn crop; 
for continued uncertainty during the 
growing period, and for the great 
volume of the crop finally secured. 
From first plowing,in the spring until 
the date when in ordinary years the 
crop is matured, weather conditions 
were unsatisfactory and unfavorable 
incidents seemed so cumulative in char- 
acter as to make even a fair rate of 
yield impossible. But due to reasons 
herewith outlined, the final outcome 
shows a crop of corn approximating 
2,574,000,000 bushels, according to care- 
fully summarized returns from Ameri- 
can Agriculturist’s county correspond- 
ents, the total slightly exceeding the 

rop of 1902, which, up to that time, was 
‘ne | largest on record, 

After September 1 weather conditions 
proved as radically favorable as they 
had been unfavorable up to that time. 
There was a long period of moderately 
high temperatures, with but light rain- 
fall, except in a few limited districts, 
and the crop matured in a manner far 
better than the most hopeful could 
have expected. 

The present rate of yield, while not 
the largest on record, has been exceed- 
ed but seldom, and it marks the year 


as one which despite its early uncer- 
tainties has finally proved decidedly 
| above the average in actual results, 
The acreage breadth as estimat- 
ed in July was just short of 94,- 
00.500 acres, but there was some 





in October, 





abandonment before harvest, especially 
in the southwest, where repeated floods 
during June and July destroyed the 
crop on a large area of bottom lands, 
and the breadth finally harvested is 
estimated at 92,788,000 acres. Upon this 
basis the crop of the present year 
makes the following showing in com- 
parison with recent years: 
TOTAL CROP KOR FIVE YEARS, 


Year Bushels 

1904........2,573,863,000 
1903........2,346,312,000 
1902........2,506,311,000 
LOGE 5 ccc ac kg tees 849, 000 


“The quality of the crop is ‘unusually 
good, and the pleasant Indian summer 
weather experienced since October 1 
has dried it out faster than usual, so 
that the crop will be ready to move 
earlier than normal, 

KILLING FROSTS HELD OFF WELL, 

In portions of Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin fields in exposed 
situations experienced killing frost on 
September 21 and 22, but with this 
exception the corn belt was not visited 
with killing frost until the last week 
a date so much later than 
usual that practically all of the ex- 
ceedingly late crop had opportunity to 
fully ripen. 

As a matter of fact the proportion 
of the crop which was finally matured 
to a point which made good grain was 
larger than usual despite the original 
lateness. With the exception of the 
relatively limited districts which expe- 
rienced the September frost, the per- 


‘centage of soft corn is unusually small. 


Sroadly speaking, the general quality 
is better than usual, 

Present returns from our county 
observers, based upon personal exam- 
ination, supplemented by husking re- 
turns so far as they are available, 
show that the final rate of yield per 
acre is higher than the condition re- 
ports throughout the season would 
have indicated. This enlargement is in 
part due to the unusual vigor which 
the season seems to have developed in 


almost all crops, but the greater part 
of it is nominal rather than actual and 
is to be attributed to the fact that the 
extension of the season nullified the 
fear of lack of maturity which found 
expression each month in a low condi- 
tion report. 

The following table shows in detail 
the estimated acreage and yield of corn 
by states: 





Acres Peracre Bushels 

N Y 670,000 30.0 20,100,000 
) eee 1,461,000 32.0 46,752,000 
Tex . 5,676,000 28.1 159,496,000 
pO ee ee 2,559,000 21.5 55,019,000 
TOME <0 ccxae 3,355,000 27.0 90,585,000 
WE ce wice 776,000 26.0 20,176,000 
ME dew sdaren 3,346,000 27.7 92,684,000 
RES 3,865,000 32.7 126,386,000 
oo ee 1,484,000 $1.0 46,004,000 
Ind .. 4,729,000 33.2 157,003,000 
Til - 9,646,000 37.5 361,725,000 
: ee 1,777,000 33.1 58,819,000 
pS re 1,686,000 30.0 50,580,000 
Be dsvadinwes 8,795,000 37.2 327,174,000 
See ee 5,844,000 25.9 151,360,000 
MEME. du casaus 6,540,000 22.6 147,804,000 
Neb 7,554,000 34.8 262,879,000 
ND 60,000 19.0 1,140,000 
sD - 1,503,000 23.8 35,771,000 
CG naceeacred 49,000 39.0 1,470,000 
Ore ‘ 20,000 26.0 520,000 
Wash ..... P 11,000 25.0 275,000 
Okla . 1,717,000 26.5 45,501,000 
Other .. «19,665,000 16.0 314,640,000 
TOON ssxis 92,788,000 27.7 2,573 863,000 
ee 91,449,000 26.0 2,346,312,000 

cease ae 





Growing Wheat Fairly Promising. 





Reports from American dAgricul- 
turist’s correspondents to Novem- 
ber 5 indicate a fairly satisfac- 
tory position of the growing wheat 


crop. It is too early to attempt to 
present any definite figures of crop 
condition, but a general review indi- 


cates late seeding with growth hardly 
up to normal, but good vigor and roots 
and a generally promising appearance, 
except in a few districts where there 
has been a shortage in rainfall. The 
acreage of course is heavily increased 
in comparison with the breadth har- 
vested, the enlargement being about 
equal to the area winterkilled last 
winter, thus bringing the present acre- 
age just about up to the breadth seeded 
last fall. In Texas, Arkansas and 
Tennessee seeding was not yet com- 
pleted at the date of the report, it 
having been delayed by the long con- 
tinued summer and fall drouth, with 
the probabilities pointing toa final 
breadth smaller than that harvested 
this year. Elsewhere the acreage is 
heavily increased, and when seeding on 
the Pacific coast is completed it is 
probable that the figures of area seed- 
ed in 1903 will be duplicated. 

There has been a serious lack of 
moisture all the fall in most portions 
of Texas, while in Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky a severe drouth has prevailed. 
In the two latter states the lack of 
rainfall extends over a period dating 
back to midsummer, and it has been 
so severe that streams have dried up 
and wells gone dry until in many local- 
ities farmers are compelled to haul 
water from long’ distances for stock 
and for domestic purposes. As a re- 
sult of this condition early wheat 
germinate@ slowly. 

North of the Ohio river there has 
been some lack of moisture, especially 
marked in the counties immediately 
touching that stream, but the’ wheat 
plant has hot yet suffered any irrep- 
arable damage. In southern Missouri, 
and in a limited district in southeast 
Kansas and in OklaHoma rainfall has 
been ‘scanty since wheat was sown, 
and the plant has not made its usual 









growth, but as the weather has been 
cool, the positive damage is not yet 
severe. 
lsewhere throughout the belt the 

present position of the plant is mod- 
erately good, though on account of late 
seeding and rather light rainfall gen- 
erally it is below normal in size. The 
general appearance is good with every 
indication of root vigor, and no evi- 
dence of any permanent impairment 
from any source whatever. . 

Hessian fly is scatteringly reported 
from a wide area, extending from Ohio 
to Kansas, but not especially serious 
anywhere, The crop was seeded late 
to avoid this pest, and it is only the 
early sown that is infected. It is re- 
ported less extensively than was the 
case last year and much less than in 
1902. 





— 

The Hot Air Pumping Engine, as 
recently improved, is more popular 
than ever when a machine ‘s desired 
exclusively for pumping water. Both 
the Rider, also the Ericsson, pumping 
engines are in great demand for this 
purpose all over the world. Anyone 
who wishes to install a plant for pump- 
ing water, whether on a small scale for 
the house only, or for a full set of 
buildings, or for larger purposes, will 
find it to his advantage to investigate 
the merits of these hot air engines. 
So 1ar as we have observed, they have 
given universal satisfaction wherever 
used, not only for the perfection with 
which they do their work, but because 
anyone can give them the slight atten- 
tion they need, while they never wear 
out. Their cheapness in first cost and 
absence of repairs is another strong 
point. The manufacturers have offices 
all over the United States, Canada and 
abroad, but if you address Rider- 
Ericsson Engine Co, 35 Warren street, 
New York, stating that you saw this 
recommendation in American Agricul- 
turist asking for particulars, it will re- 
dound to your advantage. 





A Home-Made Fertilizer can be 
constructed by any farmer from the 
large variety of formulas that have 


appeared in these columns from time 
to, time. These formulas will be re- 
printed in the American Agriculturist 
Year Book for 1995, with full directions 
for mixing. This feature makes our 
Year Book extremely valuable, yet 
anyone can get the Year Book free of 
all cost by sending $1 for a subscrip- 
tion to this paper. It is wholly useless 
to pay out money for the “right” to 
make any patent mixture. The so- 
called Lipps formula is only one of a 
great number of mixtures that any 
farmer may make. It consists in mix- 
ing two parts of stable manure with 
half its bulk of dirt, and to about 1700 
pounds of such a mixture adding 100 


pounds acid phosphate, 100 pounds 
lime, 50 pounds muriate of potash, 
25 pounds each nitrate of soda and 


common salt, and five pounds sul- 
rhate of ammonia. Do not spend a 
cent for any “farm rights” for any fer- 
tilizer, spraying mixture or other nos- 
trum without first submitting this 
proposition to this paper. 

Devon Herd Book—Volume VIT of 
the American Devon cattle association 
contains the record of bulls Nos 6717 
to 7649; cows 11628 to 12975. The 1904 
year book of the association includes 
more recent entries of bulls to No 7816, 
and cows to 13255. Other matters of 
great interest to Devon breeders may 
be found in the year book. L. P. Sis- 
son of Newark, O, is secretary of the 
association, 





When Killing Geese dry pick as 
much as possible, then scald, finish 
picking, draw and ‘thang up.—[Mrs C. 
W., Union County, Il. 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. 


They enrich the earth. 

















San Jose Scale on Grape Vines. 
B. SMITH, N J STATE ENTOMOLOGIST, 


DR J. 





There is some San Jose scale on the 
grapevines here. Farmers say the scale 
preys on the vines as it does on the 
fruit trees and will eventually destroy 


them. Is this so? I believe in this case 


the scale has blown from the adjoining 
fruit trees.—[S. A. Carter, Hunterdon 
County, N J. 

While I have found San Jose scale 
on grape vines at times, I have never 
seen any instance where the vines 
have in the least sufferd from the 
attack. In my own garden, where I 
keep trees in a scaly condition for pur- 

f experiment, grape vines run 


poses 0! “ 
into the infested trees in some cases. 
I always find a few scales on the shoots; 


but in cutting back, practically every- 
thing is cut off and the trunk of the 
vine is altogether too rough and slivery 


a foothold to the scale. I do 
the possibility of serious in- 


to give 


not deny 

jury from scale attack. I can only say 
that far as my observations have 
gone, I have never seen grape vines 


injured or even badly infested, and 

cannot help believing that there is some 

other trouble at work in your corre- 

spondent’s vicinity. 

Care and Culture of Chinese Primroses. 
FRANK WALTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 





For a .cool, north window the prim- 
roses are unexcelled. The most popu- 
lar are Primula chinesis, P forbesi 
and P obeconica. Of these P chinesis 
is the oldest and most generally grown. 
It comes in all colors, single or double, 
fringed or plain, fern or mallow 
leaved, The flowers are frequently ~s 
a silver quarter on young 
xr plants the first winter. Gen- 
second winter the flowers 

usually two-thirds their former 
size, but avhat they lack in size is made 
quantity, a single plant often 
having a half dozen clusters at one 


iarge as 





the 


The plants are most satisfactory 
when grown in rich leaf mold. Plants 
have bloomed all winter should 
in the spring be repotted, removing as 
much of the old soil as possible with- 
cut injury to the plant. Place it some- 
what deeper in the new pot but not so 
as to cover the crown of the plant, as 


which 


this will cause it to decay. Press the 
soil in the pot so as to slope toward 
the rim. This will help toward keep- 
ing moisture from standing on the buds 
and young leaves. When cold weather 
approaches each plant will be a large 
clump of leaves and with enough vigor 
to send up several clusters of bloom in 
succession. When in bloom it flow- 


ers so abundantly that leaves are spar- 
ingly produced, so if your plants have 
not an abundance of foliage in the fall, 
they will be inclined to haye a rather 
raked appearance all winter. 





Keeping Fertilizers Through Winter. 


PROF H. J. WHEELER, AGRI COL, R I. 





Will nitrate of soda and other fer- 
tilizers keep through winter? When 
and how should chemicals be mixed 
with horse, cow.and hen manures to re- 


tain their best qualities?—[(W. R., 
Rhode Island. 
Nitrate of soda and other agricul- 


tural chemicals and fertilizer stock can 
be kept through the winter without 
loss if stored in a dry place. It is not 
éesirable, however, to keep the mate- 
rial in this way owing to the fact that 
many chemicals become badly caked. 
Tt is undesirable to attempt to store 
mixtures of nitrate of soda with acid 
phosphate if it can be avoided, or even 
mixtures of organic nitrogen with cer- 
tain other materials. Agricultural 
chemicals can usually be bought in the 
autumn far cheaper than at any other 
time, and under agreement that they 
shall be delivered the next spring, 
When wanted. By such an arrange- 
ment there is no necessity for carrying 
them through the winter. Acid phos- 
Phate and kainit can both be scattered 
@ver stable manure, thereby increas- 


FRUITS AND 


ing the value of the manure and hold- 
ing, to some extent, the ammonia which 
may otherwise escape. There are no 
ordinary nitrogenous manures which it 
would be desirable to employ in this 
way. 

Ordinary burned lime, 
lime, is frequently used for agricul- 
tural purposes, though it is first slaked 
by exposure to the air in the fields or 
elsewhere or by sprinkling it with 
water. If slaked in the former way it 
is known as air-slaked lime, and in the 
latter way, as hydrated lime. Possibly 
it can be purchased at a lower price if 
care is taken to designate that it is to 
be used for agricultural purposes. 
Waste slaked lime, which is essentially 
the same thing as the lime mentioned 
above, is sold in bulk or in casks under 
the name of agricultural lime. 





Pits for Wintering Plants—In mod- 
erately warm climates outdoor pits 
are very satisfactory for wintering 
plants. Dig out a place in a well- 
drained location 3 or 4 feet deep. In 
the corners put posts, allowing them to 
project above the ground about 2 feet 
at the north and just about to the 
surface on the south. Cover with a 
glass sash hung on hinges. Bank’ up 
well and be prepared to cover the sash 
at night with some heavy material. 
When the days are mild the sash 
should be raised to admit air. Plants 
in a pit of this kind will not make 
good growth, but will remain thrifty 
and will start readily when spring 
comes. North of the Kentucky line 
pits of this kind would not be satis- 
factory. 





Guernsey Register Out—Breeders of 
these cattle should send at once for the 
latest herd register. This is a valuable 
and handy reference to Guernsey 
breeders in hunting pedigrees and se- 
lecting names. Sec William H. Cald- 
well of Peterboro, N H, says this edi- 
tion of the herd register is limited. 





A Good Cheddar Cheese should have 
about the following composition: Wa- 
ter 34%, fat 38.8%, casein and albumen 
35.7%, sugar, ash, etc, 3.5%. The flavor 
should be a well pronounced one, the 
strength depending somewhat on the 
age of the cheese. 


Basket and Question Box, 








Farmers’ Institute Department—W. 
H. D., New York: The commissioner 
of agriculture at Albany by law has 
the power to appoint directors of farm- 
ers’ institutes. The annual appropri- 
ation bill contains the clause, setting 
aside $20,000 or as much as may be 
needed for the holding of farmers’ in- 
stitutes in New. York state. Provision 
is also made for the publication of the 
report of the bureau of farmers’ in- 
stitutes. 





Hard Shell Eggs—W. M., Pennsyl- 
vania: Eggs when laid by the hen 
bave, normally, a hard shell, the shell 
heing formed complete before the egg 
is laid. After egg is laid the shell un- 
dergoes no appreciable change. 





Largest Potato Counties—D. A. M., 
Pennsylvania: The more prominent 
potato producing counties of New 
York are Steuben, Erie, Monroe, On- 
tario, Washington and Suffolk. Sev- 
eral other districts turn out nearly as 
many potatoes as do the three last 
named counties. 





New Insecticide—J. A. H., New 


York: We have had no experience 
with the new insecticide called .Con- 
Sol. Dr C. L. Marlatt of the U 8 de- 
partment of agriculture informs us 
that they have made no field tests witn 
this material, but have secured a 
quantity of it and are now having 
chemists make an examination of it. 
If this chemical analysis indicates any 
merit, some field tests will be started 
at the department this winter. The 
material is said to be a concentrated 
solution of lime, sulphur and salt, 


or building | 





FLOWERS 


00 YOU CET UP WITH A LANE BACK? | 
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Have You Uric Acid, Rheumatism or 
Bladder Trouble? : 


Pain or dull ache in the back is un- 
mistakable evidence of kidney trouble. 
It is Nature’s timely warning to show 
you that the~track of health is not 
clear. 

If these danger signals are unheeded, 
more serious results are sure to fol- 
low; Bright’s disease which is the worst 
form of kidney trouble may steal upon 
you. 

The mild and the extraordinary ef- 
fect of the world-famous kidney and 
bladder remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, is soon realized. It stands the 
highest for its wonderful cures of the 
most distressing cases. A trial will 
convince anyone—and you may have a 
sample bottle free, by mail. 

Swamp-Root Entirely Cured Me. 

Among the many famous investigated cures of 
Swamp-Root, the one we publish this week for the 
benefit of our readers, speaks in the highest terms 
ef the wonderful curative properties of this great 
kidney remedy, 

Gentiemen—I attribute my present good 
health to Swamp-Root. I suffered many years 
with kidney trouble and had an almost constant 

in in my - Your great remedy, Swamp- 

‘oot, cured my trouble, and I have since been 
perfectly well. Yours truly, 

B. H. Chaiker, Ex-Chiei of Police, 
Ozark, Ala. 

Lame back is only one symptom of 
kidney trouble—one of many. Other 
symptoms showing that you need 
Swamp-Root are, obliged to pass water 
often during the day and to get up 
many times at night, inability to hold 
your urine, smarting or irritation in 
passing, brickdust or sediment in the 
urine, catarrh of the bladder, uric acid, 
constant headache, dizziness, sleep- 
lessness, poor digestion, nervousness, 
irregular heart-beating, rheumatism, 
bloating, irritability, wornout feeling, 
lack of ambition, loss of flesh, sallow 
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complexion, 


If your water when allowed to remain undisturbed in a glass or bottle for 
twenty-four hours, forms a sediment or settling, or has a cloudy appearance, 
it is evidence that your kidneys and bladder need immediate attention. 

In taking Swamp-Root you afford natural help to Nature, for Swamp-Root 
is the most perfect healer and gentle aid to the kidneys that is known to med- 


ical science. 


To Prove What SWAMP-ROOT, the Great Kidney,Liver and Bladder 





Remedy, Will do for YOU, Every Reader of American Agriculturist 





May Have a Sample Bottle Absolutely Free by Tail, 





SPECIAL NOTE.—In order to prove the wonderful merits of Swamp-- 
Root you may have a sample bottle and a book of valuable information, both 


sent absolutely free by mail. 


The book contains many of the thousands upon 


thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. The 
value and success of Swamp-Root are so well known that our readers are ad- 


vised to send for a sample bottlé. 


In sending your address to Dr. Kilmer & 


Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say you read this nerous offe 
American Agriculturist. The genuineness of this offer é: vse hey 2 














TREES 


; 
$5 PER 100, FREIGHT PAID, arzsic-y:ri0m. per, resenana 


Catalogue free. RELIANCE N 


. Allkinds of trees and plants CHEAP 
RSERY, Box A, Ceneva, N. Y. 





shows in NATURA L COLORS and 
accurately descri 1 

fruit, Bend lorour liberct reeset tea: 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Me 


RAY PEACH 


4 —— 
if New to the market but v choice. 
lie Be Fully tested, 16 years a voceud bearer. 
5 Stock limited. Order-early. Ev 
. fine variety in our matchless peach clk 
mate. Fine new catalog. Write for it. 


Harrison's Nurseries, Box 19, Berlin, Md 























Weask attention to 
our Corn Shellers 
with improved Sep- 
arators. Will shell 
the largest or small- 
est ears of corn with- 
out clogging. 

Send for circulars. 


THE 
Belcher & Taylor 
Ag’! Tool Co., 


Box 120, Chicopee 
_ Falls, Mass, 
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“The Farmer’s Thanksgiving,” as 
reverently set forth on our front cover, 
will be echoed in every heart. The 
Goddess of Liberty has indeed sheathed 
her sword, and holds aloft the wand 
of peace as her broad wings spread 
over our happy and prosperous coun- 
try. And we can well imagine that 
the young: farmer, in our front cover 
picture, is carrying the proverbial 
turkey and pumpkin to some worthy 
family. Let us not forget the unfor- 
tunate in this time of plenty. 


=_ 


Within 48 hours after the receipt of 
the paper containing American Agricul- 
turist’s prize offers for best records 
of experience in crop growing, season 
of 1904, contributed articles from read- 
ers began to move toward this office. 
The subject is a popular one, and the 
experience in handling fruit, vegetables 
and other crops, as brought out in the 
reports on hand and to come, will prove 
highly interesting and helpful to all. 
Particulars, list of cash prizes, etc, 
were printed on this page November 5. 
Read the announcement again, pre- 
pare your own contributions while the 
subject is fresh in your mind, and mail 
promptly to Experience Editor, Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist, New York City. Re- 
member it is planned to close the com- 
petition December 10. 
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Crop killers who are prone to cut in 
two the grain yields of a county or a 
state for speculative purposes, have 
again come to grief in the case of corn. 
A few weeks ago some of the croak- 
ers were sending out estimates of dis- 
aster to the crop, intimating that it 
would prove one of the smallest in 
years. Meanwhile American Agricultur- 
ist pursued its steady course of 
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reporting actual conditions from month 
to month, these showing promising 
outlook, even granted that the crop 
was late. Ideal weather in early au- 
tumn, and this included the fact of 
killing frosts holding off well, have 
brought America’s chiefest cereal crop 
to full fruition, pointing to prosperity 
for corn growers in our great west. 
American Agriculturist’s special re- 
port, appearing on other pages:of this 
issue, shows the splendid total of more 
than two and a half billion bushels of 
maize as @ conservative estimate of 
the 1904 yield. This slightly exceeds 
anything ever reached in this country, 
and of practically equal importance 
the quality is excellent, owing to the 
favorable climatic conditions this fall 
for curing the grain. At this Thanks- 
giving season the corn bins are indeed 
bursting with fatness, 


A Word with Our Boys 








“How do you get such fine help?” we 
asked of a captain of industry whose 
Success is as real as it is notorious, 

He answered: ‘‘My first rule is to ask 
the applicant for a job where he was 
raised. If he says in the city, he usu- 
ally finds no opening, but if he replies 
that he was raised on a farm, if he 
bears that air of self-reliance, manli- 
ness and honesty that is bred only in 
country life, I try to employ him.” 

Some such test is being applied with 
increasing frequency by employers in 
all lines. The average city boy lacks 
stamina, he is afraid of hard work, he 
watches the clock, he looks for a soft 
job—ere long he becomes one of the 
army of unsuccessful incompetents. 

The average farm-bred boy is quite 
the reverse of all this, and the em- 
ployer usually recognizes the fact. 

Fortunate indeed are the boys and 
girls who are reared on the farm. This 
is more true to-day than ever before. 
Our young folks will not fully appre- 
ciate this fact until after life. 


i — os 
A sentiment of some breadth has 
appeared in the east demanding the 


importation of hides free of all tariff. 
This has been in evidence during the 
past 12 months, and took accentuated 
shape in the Massachusetts election 
last week, when it was madé some- 
thing of an issue in the state cam- 
paign. In a general way, however, 
congress is loath to open the tariff 
question, and any effort to do so will 
be bitterly opposed by protection inter- 
ests. For many years foreign hides and 
skins were on the free list, but at the 
last revision of the tariff laws in 1897, 
were placed on the dutiable list at the 
rate of 15% ad valorem. The law pro- 
vides, however, that upon all leather 
exported made from imported hides 
there shall be allowed a drawback 
equal to the amount of duty paid on 
such hides. This practically amounts 
to free hides so far as the trade is 
concerned in manufacturing leather 
and leather goods for the foreign trade. 


- 





While the prohibition vote in the 
United States is not large, the prohibi- 
tion sentiment is growing. Strangely 
enough, the south is making greater 
temperance advances than any other 
section. No southern state has laws as 
strict as Maine or Kansas, but in the 
long run the results are apt to be bet- 
ter, as the reaction is not so great. 
Local option and other_laws seem to be 
popular at the south. Alabama has 20 
prohibition counties, Arkansas 44, Flor- 
ida 32, with 18 partially prohibition, 
Georgia 104, Kentucky 47, Louisiana 20, 
Maryland 15, Mississippi 65, Texas 141, 
Missouri 12, and so on. While there 
may be an honest difference of opinion 
as to just how strict prohibition laws 
should be, very few will ignore the 
baneful effects of intemperance. As 
noted above, the states with the small- 
est aumber of large cities are the ones 
making the best showing in temper- 


s 


ance work. In other words, the coun- 
try people can be depended upon to 
restrict the sale of liquor more than 
those living in cities. Ameriean Agri- 
culturist is glad that its readers and 
Supporters belong to the most sober 
and substantial class of citizens in 
America. While many of our readers 
may not want to make temperance a 
political issue when it comes to a na- 
tional election, they can be depended 
upon to support temperance measures 
in home matters and to work for the 
extension of local option laws. 





The irrigation congress, in session at 
El Paso the past week, was highly im- 
portant. The problems of irrigation, for- 
estry and land are inter-related soclose- 
ly ihat they cannot be separated. The 
federal irrigation law, which promises 
to be the most beneficent legislation 
for the west (and that means for the 
whole country) ever enacted, requires 
for its best enforcement and usefulness 
the expert and practical discussions of 
just such a body as the national irriga- 
there 


tion congress. We trust that 

will be no let-up in the effort to 
secure such changes in the pub- 
lic land laws as_ will absolutely 


insure that the water, the forests and 
the land shall be administered solely 
in the interest of actual settlers and 
bona fide farmers, cultivators and home 
builders. This great reform has been 
delayed by the opposition of land grab- 
bers and specuJators. 
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The retired farmer in many parts of 
the middle west has come to be a spec- 


ulator in land. He usually “salts 
down” one or two farms which he 
rents to sons or sons-in-law. He then 


nioves to some small nearby town, 
where living is cheap and comforts for 
himself and family are numerous. With 
little to do but collect his rents, he 
looks about for something to occupy 
his mind and naturally thinks of land 
deals, being more familiar with these 
than others. He does not go far from 
kome. In the sections of Illinois, where 
land is selling for $100 to $150 an acre, 
there are many transfers, He furnishes 
the money to buy a farm for $100 an 
acre, then holds it a while, selling for 
a small advance, $5 to $10. This nets 
him a good profit and he is satisfied. 
This has been done time and again 
ef late years, and the retired farmer 
is more than ever convinced that farm 
real estate is valuable. Once in a while 
he loses, but is a shrewd trader and 
does not often err in judgment. Occa- 
sionally he widens his operations and 
goes to the southwest, northwest or 
Canada, but usually he is contented 
to deal in the locality where he has 
lived for many years and with which 
he is familiar. Truly, the men who 
built up this country should profit 
from this source. 
RE 


Up-to-date business people desire up- 
to-date business methods, and up-to- 
date business methods should be con- 
ducted along safe lines. Subscribers 
dealing with advertisers who patronize 
these columns may rest assured they 
will receive honest, square treatment. 
Our guarantee, which may be found on 
this page, absolutely provides for this. 

— 


The Oleo Fever is going to strike this 
county in full force in the near future. 
It is expected to see every Patron in 
the county arrayed against the oleo 
trust, and some, if not all, of the con- 
gressmen in New Jersey will receive 
such a shower of postal cards from 
their constituents that will make them 
take notice before something falls on 
them. The time has arrived when 
every man, woman and child is inter- 
ested in the protection and enforce- 
ment of all laws made to secure and 
maintain the purity of all foods.— 
[Felix Albright, Burlington County, 
N J. 








For the Business F armer 





Not once, but many times, these columns 
have emphasized the fact that the successful 
farmer is the business farmer. He it is who 
studies the underlying reasons that: contro} 
prices in the world’s markets for farm produce. 
The crop season is now practically over, and 
while one or two of the great staples are not 
wholly secured, the situation in the main is 
known, and has been outlined in chese pages in 
recent weeks. The roundup is bounteous and 
favorable to the profit account of the farmer. 

The value of such an agricultural journal as 
American Agriculturist in clearly indicating the 
progress of crops from the initial stage to har. 
vest may be suggested by this brief summary of 
what our crop reporting service has accom. 
plished throughout the pastfew months. The 
following list includes only the more important 
of the crop reports, gathered exclusively by 
American Agriculturist, and presented to its sub 
scribers without a cent of cost to them. With 
one or two important reports to appear speed- 
ily, the season will close, but our plans include 
still more exhaustive and helpful work along 
this line in 1905. 

CROP REPORTS IN AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 

Sept 3—Potato outlook continues promising, 
Wheat damage report. New onions moving at 
fair prices, Cranberries at eve of harvest. 

Sept :o—Good bean crop ready for harvest. 
Onion yield makes good total. Cabbage cro» 
generally promising. luteresting development 
of cereals. 

Sept 17—Good potato crop in sight. Ex. 
cellent tonnage of hay. Uncertainty in corn. 
Rounding up the wheat crop. 

Sept 24—Corn development. Reversal of 
cabbage conditions. Moderate cranberry crop. 

Oct 1~Medium yield fine cigar leaf, 





Oct 8—Much wind damage to orchards. Po- 
tato prospects being reduced, 
Oct 15—Roundup of farm crops. Cabbage 


season opens with low prices. Winter apple 
crop cut down. 

Oct 22—Large yield of oats. Uneven con- 
ditions in winter apples, Cereal crops summa- 
rized. Heavy potato crop in sight. ‘ 

Oct Outlook for dairy feeds. Increased 
crop of apples, Potato rot worse west than 
east. Cabbage late and buyers slow. 

Nav s—Apple conditions hold, Potato rot 
intimidating buyers. Barley and rye crops 
summarized in busheis. 

Nov 12—Potato crop best in years, Genera} 
situation outlined, More confidence in cabbage 
prices. a 











Jottings from the Farmers. 





Your Land Scrip proposition is a 
winner. I find it of greater assistance 
to me in canvassing than any premium 
ever offered. The people around here 
all know me and know of my ambition 


to own a farm of my own, and are 
assisting me, one and all. Have al- 
ready enough Scrip earned to buy 


quite a number of acres that I have 
my eye on, but intend to keep at it 
until I earn a quarter section. Got no 
less than three life subscriptions in one 
Gay in the last week.—[William Hen- 
derson, Ohio. 

I have found the following method 
useful in keeping vegetables over win- 
ter. Take a box somewhat larger than 
the bulk of the vegetables you want 
to store and put it in the cellar or 
other convenient place. Fill a sack 
with vegetables fresh trom the ground 
and cover them with dirt. During the 
winter I sprinkle the earth several 
times and never fail to have vege- 
tables fresh and crisp.—[Rose Whiting, 
Monroe County, N Y. 





I love to see American Agriculturist 
champion the cause of the plain, hard 
working farmer. Truly he merits all 
the aid and help you can give him for 
is not he the backbone and very sinew 
of the greatest republic the world has 
ever seen? The farmer works harder 
for his dollar than do his city cousins 
and in return he generally gives more 
for his dollar than any other class of 
people. The dealer and the financier, 
ean care for themselves, but the farme- 
er needs your aid.—[{C. W. Burnett, 
Ontario County, N Y. 





Experience has proved, among grow- 
ers in this section, that potatoes well 
sprayed generally do not blight. Last 
year I secured an average yield of 362 
bushels per acre from a tract of pota- 
toes. This season, however, the crop 
fell down.—[{Harlan Page, Orleans 
County, N Y. 















Honest Grading and Packing Needed. 





At the last meeting of the peninsula 
horticultural society, the president, A. 
N. Brown, said the culture, handling 
and packing of fruit is largely under 
the control of the grower. Supply and 
demand regulate all markets and at 
the present time when fruits of all 
kinds are so universally grown, mar- 
kets are usually well supplied so that 
marketing conditions can only be im- 
by furnishing a higher grade 
product than formerly. We should at 
least, as far as possible, control mar- 
kets more easily accessible to us than 
to others. This has not been done in 
the past and is not being done now, be- 
cause our methods have not reached 
the high standard attained by others. 

Good fruit honestly packed is abso- 
lutely the only key to success in mar- 
keting The experimental shipments 
of early apples from the Chesapeake 
peninsula to Europe last season under 
the direction of the United States de- 
partment of agriculture have been very 
This experiment has dem- 


_ proved 


gratifying. 
onstrated that we have here a market 
beyond our ability to supply, but grow- 


understand the requirements 
to place fruit upon this far 

market, else failure will be as 
‘ iin as day follows night. The ex- 
port shipment of Kieffer pears was not 
tifying, yet there is nothing dis- 
ing about it. If certain condi- 
observed it will always be 


st 
St 


ers mu 


ssary 


one great source of difficulty 
1 us in our poor and improper grad- 
fruit when we compare methods 
1 ed upon the peninsula with those 
of other sections not so advantageously 
le l, whose sole reliance, therefore, 
to obtain best marketable results is the 
grading and packing of their 

It need occasion no surprise 

s so rare that we receive high- 

rked quotations in the sale of 

ruit. Improper grading is the most 

tful source of low prices. Grades 
numerous as individual ship- 


f 
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It seems to me that our society should 

grades for the different fruits 
i insist upon their being followed. 
Well graded fruit always commands 
the highest prices and finds most ready 
sale, Here is a domain that the Ssci- 
entist innot enter. The ability and 
character of the grower and the con- 
desire within him to excel in 
products can alone hasten this 
much needed reform. All the science 


suming 


his 


A Poor Cheese Season. 





The cheese trade in the great dairy- 
ing sections of New York during the 
season just closing proved very unsat- 
isfactory as far as financial returns are 
concerned. .The average price received 
for a total of nearly 15,000,000 pounds of 
cheese sold on the Utica and Little 
Falls boards was barely 8 cents per 
pound, according to the annual report 
of Sec Gilbert. Not for years has such 
a low average been reached. In fact, 
the Utica average, 7.8 cents per pound, 
was the lowest with but one exception 
in the history of the board. Even in 

- 1879, which year saw the second great- 

est production of cheese in that dis- 
trict, the average was 8.2 cents per 
pound, 

Several causes combined to make an 
unsatisfactory trade from the produc- 
er’s standpoint. Among these was the 
disastrous experience of some specula- 
tors the preceding season. Many deal- 
ers loaded up too heavily on compara- 
tively high-priced cheese, and owing to 
severe competition in foreign markets 
and abundance of storage supplies at 
home, they could not dispose of their 
stock to advantage. When the 1904 sea- 
son opened, it was reported everywhere 
that there was a big surplus stock of 
cheese left over from the preceding 
winter. This naturally tended to fur- 
ther discourage buyers. 

There is some report of a diminished 
consumption of cheese in Great Britain, 
due in great measure to large quanti- 
ties of mutton and beef being brought 
in. from America, Argentina and Aus- 
tralia, this competing very strongly 
with cheese. In the United States, 
however, conditions have favored a lib- 
eral consymption of cheese, as beef has 
been selling at relatively high figures 
for some time. In this respect there is 
more or less encouragement, to the 
cheese trade the coming winter season. 

The Utica and Little Falls markets 
lasted only 27 weeks this season, com- 
pared with 29 weeks in 1903. To this 
fact is partly due the moderate output 
of cheese. The tétal number of pounds 
sold on the Utica board was 8,884,920; 
at Little Falls, 6,122,160. The cheese 
sold at Utica realized an aggregate 
sum of $697,466; at Little Falls, $490,385. 

The lowest price paid for cheese on 
either board was 6 cents per pound. 
This was the quotation when the mar- 
kets opened in May. By June the av- 
erage price ranged 7.3 to 7.9 cents per 
pound; the July range was 7.1 to 7.9 
cents; in August there was a harden- 
ing in values, the average ranging 7.3 

to 8.4; September recorded further ad- 
vances, the average being 8.1 to 9.2 
cents; in October, prices were at the 
high point of the entire season, the av- 
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erage being 9 to 9.6 cents per pound. 
In this month top cheese reached #% 
cents, which was the best price realized 
the entire season at either board. 

The following table gives sales of 
cheese at Utica for the last three sea- 


sons, showing highest and lowest 
prices and general average for the 
years specified: 
1904 1968 1902 

No boxes .........161,544 175,025 172,799 
Highest price plb 9.3c 11.7¢ 11.8¢ 
Lowest price p lb 6c 9c 9c 
Average for year. 7.8c 10.3¢ 10.2¢ 


The following table shows the number 
of boxes of cheese sold at Little Falls 
for the last three seasons, also giving 
the highest and lowest prices and range 
for specified years: 


1904 1903 1902 
No boxes .........136,048 147,691 140,421 
Highest priceplb  9.7c 11.7¢ 11.7¢ 
Lowest price p lb. 6c 9c 9c 
Average for year. 8c 10.4c 10.3c 


In summing up his report, Sec B. D. 
Gilbert of the Utica board says: “The 
cheese market has certainly received a 
black eye. The situation now appar- 
ently hinges upon the make of fall and 
winter cheese, and if these prove to be 
lighter than usual, there may be some 
hope for next season. Should the fall 
make be moderate to light, and be fol- 
lowed by a restricted output of winter 
skims, in ali likelihood @edlers will be 
able to close out their stocks by next 
spring at a margin of profit, and this 
should create a fair demand for 1905 
cheese.” 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN= 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP=- 
PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—<At Albany, buck- 
wheat 70@72c p bu, corn 62@64c, cats 


38@40c, rye 89@90c, bran $20@20.50 p 
ton, middlings 23@25.50, hay 12@14, 


straw 16.50@18. Milch cows 30@50 ea, 
veal calves 6.25@6.70 p 100 lbs 1 w, hogs 
5.50@5.90. Cheese 9%@10c p lb, eggs 30 
@32c p doz, fowls 12@13c p lb 1 w, 
chicks 12@13c, turkeys 15@l6c. Potatoes 
2 p bbl, turnips 75c@1, apples 1@1.50 p 
bbl, grapes 20@25c p 9-lb bskt, squash 
1.25@1.75 p bbl, parsnips 1@1.25, kale 40 
@60c, spinach 1@1.25, beets 1@1.25, car- 
rots 75c@1. 

At Buffalo, cheese 10%@lic p lb, ergs 
24@25c p doz, applies $1.75@2 p _ bbl, 
grapes 25@30c, fowls 12@12\c p Ib 1 w, 
hay 12@14 p ton, potatoes 50@55c p bu, 
onions 60@70c, turnips 65@75c. Steers 
6% @8c p lb d w, lambs lic. 

At Watertown, eges 223@25c p doz, 
potatoes 50c p bu, beans $2, carrots 
40c, apples 40@50c, beets 40c, turnips 
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40c, veal 6@6%c_p 1b 1 w, fowls T@8e, 
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steers 4c, bulls 2@2%4c, spring lambs 
4%c, turkeys l4c, hogs 4%%c, broilers 10c, 
chicks 8c, ducks 10c. Oats 35c p bu, 
wheat 1, barley 55c, buckwheat 1.30 p 
100 lbs, hay 10 p ton, straw 6. 

PANNOZUVANIA—At Pittsburg, 
potatoes 50@55c p bu, onions 75@865c, ~ 
spinach 20@25c, apples 50@60c, grapes 
15@1é6c p bskt, beets $1.75@2 p bbl, pars- 
nips 1.75@2, carrots 1.50@1.75, eggplant 
1.50@1.75 p bu, turnips 50c@1.75 p bbl, 
quinces 3.50@5. Wheat 1.07@1.08 p bu, 
corn 51@51%e, oats 344%@35c, hay 12.25 
@12.50 p tom, straw 12.75@13.25, mid- 
dlings 23@23.50, bran 19@19.50. Eggs 26 
@2ic p doz, cheese 11@11%c p Ib, hens 
10@lic 1 w, chicks 11@12c, turkeys 14@ 
16c. 

At Philadelphia, wheat $1.14%@4.15 
p bu, corn 644% @65c, oats 36c, bran 19.60 
@20.50 p ton, hay 15 p ton, straw 20. 
Cheese 114% p lb, eggs 27c p doz, fowls 
lic p lb 1 w, chicks lic, turkeys 14@1é6c. 
Apples 1.25@1.75 p bbl. grapes 10@i4c 
p 5-lb bskt, potatoes 55@60c p bu, on- 
ions 78@80c. 

The New York Cheese Markets. 

Canton—The board has closed for the 
season. Offerings here to-day were 510 
bxs twin cheese, that sold at lfc p Ib, 
about the best price of the year. Also 
750 tubs of butter sold at 24c p Ib. 

Butter. 

New York—At Albany, cmy tubs 22 
@23c p lb, prints 23@24c, dairy 20@2ic.— 
At Watertown, dairy 22@24c, cmy 26@ 
30c.—At Buffalo, cmy 22c, dairy 18@19c. 
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The Milk Market. 


At New xorgx—The exchange price 
remains 3%4c p qt in the 26c zone, or 
$1.61 p can, delivered in the city. While 
receipts show a falling off, the demand 
has likewise slackened so that it is not 
expected that the price will be ad- 
vanced before Dec 1. 

Receipts of milk and cream, in 40-qt 
cans, for the week ending, were: 

Milk Cream 








WrIe 2. cccccccccecsseccocoes SHOUD 1,568 
Susquehanna ....ccccocces 13,175 147 
Weee . BRNO cncec0cccesean ee 624 
Lackawanna ....cccsesees 35,268 1,786 
N Y Central (long haul). 32,550 1,324 
N Y Central (Harlem)... 8,653 89 
oo ee, pepe ey cccoe 36,831 1,708 
Lehigh Valley ........e++++ 13,879 534 
Homer Ramsdell line .... 4,53Tf 167 
New Haven ..cccocccccese 6,215 -- 
Other SOUrCES ...cccceees- 5,340 135 

TOR. iiscusis ee cecees cee +198,180 8,082 

I have’ taken the “old reliable” 


American Agriculturist for a number 
of years and find it almost indispen- 
sable.—{Herbert H. Barney, Jefferson 
County, N Y. 





in the world will not teach the grower 





to keep the little apples out of the cen- 
of the barrel or the poor peaches 
of the bottom of the basket. Our 
il buyers at shipping stations suf- 
from improper grading than 
other cause, 


ter 
lo 
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rr 
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I have often thought it would pay 
immensely to send demonstrators to 
chief shipping stations during fruit 


and give exhibitions of grad- 
ing fruit, just as manufacturers of food 
products do to exemplify the value or 
merit of their products. If a grower 
putting up a_ package of fruit and 
stamping his name thereon could only 
realize that that package represented 
his manhood and character or that as 
“a chain is only as strong as its weak- 
est link,” so a package of fruit is only 
good as the poorest specimen, he 
would take greater care in this impor- 
tant work. 


seasons 


as 


_— 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, cheese 
114%@11%c p Ib, eggs 27c p doz, hens llc 
P lb 1 w, chicks 12c, turkeys 16@16%c. 
Apples 50c@$2.50 p bbl, pears 65@90c, 
grapes 11%@12c p bskt. Potatoes 50@ 
52c p bu, yams 1@1.25 p bbl, cauliflower 
2@2.50, onions 70@75ic p bu, spinach 20@ 
turnips 20@25c. Hay 13@16 p ton, 
straw 12@16, corn 2.50@4 p bbl. Steers 
2@2%2c p ib 1 w, milch cows 25@30 ea. 
Veal calves 8%c, sheep 3@3.50 ea, spring 
kanebs 5%c p lb, hogs 6%@ic d w. 

“I saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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that it’s just as good. It isn’t. 
doesn’t kc!p your pocket book. 
Don’t take an imitation. 


lay it in 


Slate color. ; 
erseverywhere. Costs but li:tle more than the ‘‘cheap 


The dealer may 


any kind of weather. 


. A complete roofing kit in every roll. 


Send for Free Sample and book, 


Let us prove to you Paroid’s superiority. 
Weather-proof, wear-p 
Used by leading railway systems and U.». 


“Building Economy.” 


Don’t ‘that because an inferior imitation roofing looks like 


PAROID ROOFING 


make a bigger profit on it but that 
You want the roof that Jasts—that’s always Paroid. 


Any one can 
roof. Contains no tar. 
Government and manufactur- 
* kind—is better than the ‘‘deez” 


Established 1817. 


Monadnock Bldg. Chicago. 

















MICHICAN 


Farmand TimberLand 
ON CREDIT 


84 on easy payments will buy 80 acres of 
the best fertite land in Michigan close to market. 
For all a safe investment; for the toiler sure 
independence. Write for maps and partic 


F. J. MERRIAM, Gen. Mgr. 
Upper Peninsula Land Co., Ltd. 
Dept. 819, CHICAGO, ILL. 
REFERENCES—Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Cleve- 
laud; People’s Saviugs Bank, Detroit; Colonial 

Trust Co, New York. 


DRILLING 


WELL mecrines 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deep or 
@hallow wells \n any Kina of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on silis. With engines or horse powers, 

, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 
them easily.- Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS.. Ithaca. N. ¥.- 











THRIFTY FARMERS are invited to s*t‘le in ths 

Sia.e of Maryiand, where 
they will find a delightful and healthful! cii....te , firs - 
class markets for their products and plenty cf tel 





at reasonable prices, Mans and deseriv ics pa 


yhiets will be sent free uno anplication +4 
Badea 


hoop, Sec,, Siate Board of Immigration, Baliimer«, Ud. | 








A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 
ee en 


A working library placed in the home of 
every intelligent agriculturist. The cost is merely 
nominal--The — ney libera.— 
No cash in advance required. 

To avail yourself of this wonderful chance, 
address a postal to Orange Judd Company. 82 
Lafayette —, Lena ues oat on — 

ite: Se me culars your 
“es ti ys in this journal, 

and state. 





in book trade, as advertised 
then sign your name, posto 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Delaware, paying special at- 
tention to the great fruit and trucking 
interests of these states. American 
Agriculturist aims to make thorough 
study of the needs of farmers, fruit 
growers and truckers in each of these 
states, and from actual knowledge of 
local conditions supply the practical, 
helpful matter needed. Make this your 
own paper, brother farmers. Use its 
pores freely. Ask questions. D‘scuss 
problems confronting you. Give the 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experiences. Feel 
that you are always welcome. 

To Correspondents and Readers. 


You are requested to report at once 
upon the retail prices prevailing in 
your section for all feeds and feeding 
stuffs that farmers have occasion to 
buy. Also report the prices that farm- 
ers in your section are receiving for 
the produce they have to sell. If any 
hive tried the new methods of inocu- 
lating soil with nitrogen bacteria, find 
out with what results and report to us. 
Also investigate the extent to which 
cream separators are used at home by 
dairymen and farmers. Any of our 
readers or others interested as well as 
our regular correspondents are invited 
to reply to these and other interesting 
rnatters, 
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Looking for Suckers. 


Someone has said that a sucker is 
born every minute. Whether true or 
not, the sharps seem to consider farm- 
ers an easy mark. While the latter 
os a rule in these days of close study 
of agricultural conditions, the farm 
telephone, rural free delivery, country 
trolley, etc, can hold their own with 
any class of business men, it is a fact 
that some farmers are too easily taken 
in by frauds. 

One of the latest schemes, to some 
extent an old friend in a new guise, 
is mentioned by a Pennsylvania sub- 
scriber. A so-called medical company 
claiming to cure all sorts of diseases 
advertises in the local papers, propos- 
ing to pay a monthly visit of three 
days to each town, at first giving free 
treatments, subsequently to furnish the 
patient with battery for home treat- 
ment, @emanding a deposit of $15 for 
use of same, this to be subsequently re- 
funded on return of the instruments, 
ete. These smooth rascals showed fake 
ciplomas, took in a tet of money in 
the way of deposits on these worthless 
batteries, then decamped, leaving un- 
paid hotel bills, and a lot of victims 
who were too much ashamed to squeal. 
They are probably playing their profit- 
avie game in some other section. Look 
out for them. 

From the Pacific coast comes another 
proposition not worth the slightest sup- 
port; this to supply some sort of ‘“‘ab- 
sent mental treatment” to persons who 
part with their money under the belief 
that the scheme will bring them to 
health, wealth and happiness. The 
printed letter describing this fake is 
shrouded in just such a mist of vague- 
ness as might be expected. The one 
thing made plain is the promise to give 
$3 for $1. But for the fact that a good 
many people, not only in the country, 
but also in town, are taken in by such 
conscienceless schemers, sending good 
dollars, which are of course lost for- 
ever, it would be unnecessary to offer 
a word of warning of this character. 


A Grange Library Without Cost. 











Universal interest is being taken 
among granges and other farmers’ or- 
ganizations in the opportunity that is 
now offered to obtain a complete work- 


ing library of up-to-date agricultural ° 


books, without any cash outlay. This 
is afforded by means of Orange Judd 
Land Scrip. 

For each new subscriber obtained by 
the grange, who pays $1 for American 
Agriculturist one year, the grange re- 
ceives a reward of 50 cents’ worth of 
Orange Judd Land Scrip. One _ sub- 
scriber, new or renewal, who pays $5 
for six years, entitles the grange to $2 
werth of Scrip. Anyone who pays $10 
receives American Agriculturist for 12 
years and as much longer as he lives, 
; ee 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


and on such an order the grange is 
rewarded with $3 worth of Orange Judd 
Land &crip. 

In this way it is easy for any grange 
or other farmers’ organization to earn 
from $25 to $250 worth of the Scrip. 
This Scrip is accepted at its par value, 
dollar for dollar, in payment for books 
sold by Orange Judd Company. Its 
list includes about all the agricultural 
books issued, as well as works of ref- 
erence, fiction, etc, such as are indis- 
pensable to a practical working library 
of the utmost interest and value to 
every individual, and especially to 
every organization. On top of this, the 
person or organization who sends in 
subscriptions may, without any extra 
expense, compete for extra prizes to 
the v-lue of $2000. Indeed, it may be 
possibie for an enterprising farmers’ 
club, grange, church, etc,, to earn 
money enough to go far toward paying 
for a new building. 

This unprecedentedly liberal arrange- 
ment is in effect only the present win- 
ter. Therefore, take advantage of it 
at once. The Scrip can also be used 
ot par for the purchase of lands, farms, 
homes, for scholarships in educational 
institutions, or for advertising space in 
American Agriculturist. Particulars 
sent free upon request to this paper. 





Federal Estimate “on Tobacco Crop. 





The dept of agri has issued a: pre- 
liminary estimate for the average yield 
Pp acre of the ’04 cigar leaf tobacco crop. 
The N E rate of yield is placed at 
1686 lbs, a variation of only 14 Ibs from 
the estimate of American Agriculturist, 
published Oct 1. The govt puts the 
N Y yield at 1145 lbs p acre. No doubt 
but this is a trifle low. Last yr the 
dept estimated the rate of yield. at 
1125 lbs, and both as regards quality 
and weight the ’04 crop of the Empire 
state is far better than that of ’03. The 
Pa yield is estimated at 1289 Ibs p acre, 
Wis 1282 Ibs, O, Miami valley, 922 Ibs, 
and Ga and Fla 750-lbs. The quality 
of the N Y crop is reported as the best 
since 1900. 

About 1000 a of Pa tobacco were said 
to be totally destroyed by hail; 2000 a 
partly damaged, will make serviceable 
tobacco. From 1500 to 2000 a of Key- 
stone leaf were frosted. The O cigar 
leaf crop is reported as “exceptionally 
good; not as leafy as '03, but of good 
body and free from injury by insects.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Waterford, Erie Co, Nov 15—Farm- 
ers have had fine weather to wind up 
fall work, which is mostly done, except 
harvesting. The cabbage crop as a 
general thing is light, though some 
farmers have a fair crop. Potatoes a 
fair crop, also oats, though the latter 
was not as large as last year. Apple 
crop large. Fall wheat looking well. 
Potatoes are selling at 55c p bu, apples 
30c, hay $12 p ton, chickens 16 to lic p 
lb d w, eggs 30c p doz, butter 25c p Ib. 


Gettysburg,- Adams Co, Nov 14— 
Growing wheat and rye are in very 
good condition, the soil being in fine 
shape. Farm products are plentiful 
and low in price. Oats 35¢ p bu, corn 
68c, potatoes 40 to 50c. 


Damascus, Wayne Co, Nov 
Weather fine of late for fall work. 
Apples and potatoes nearly all mar- 
keted. Apples sold in bulk mostly at 
4cc_ p 100, a few choice lots bringing 
$1.25 p bbl. Potatoes sold at 45 to 50c 
p bu. Pork 7% to 8c p lb. But little 
fall plowing done yet, owing to so much 
time being consumed in marketing ap- 
ple and potato crops. Buckwheat flour 
$3 p 100. 
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MARYLAND. 


Finksburg, Carroll Co, Nov 13~—The 
fall has been favorable for all farm 
work. Wheat and rye looking well. Corn 
husking nearly finished and a large 
yield reported. Fall pasture very good 
notwithstanding the heavy frosts. Ap- 
ples scarce and in demand, retailing at 
60 to 65c p bu, pears 45 to 50c. 


Thurmont, Frederick Co, Nov 14— 


The weather has been unusually favor- 
able for getting corn husked and taken 
up; it is nearly all housed in fine order 








and is an unusually large crop. Grow- 
ing grain does fine. Clover seed mostly, 
all threshed and a good yield. Potatoes 
keeping well. Apples few and do not 
keep well. Plowing is in order now; 
the ground has been too dry and hard 
to do good work. 


Vienna, Dorchester Co, Nov 12— 
Wheat all seeded and coming up nicely. 
Much larger acreage of wheat put in 
than last year. Corn being husked and 
shows a fairly good yield. Potatoes 
all dug; fair crop. Eggs 24c p.- doz, 
butter 20c p lb, potatoes 25c p % bskt, 
corn 50c p bu. 


Cavetown, Washington Co; Nov 14— 
Weather has been too dry for wheat, 
which does. not show up any too well. 
Pastures still good and stock will go 
into Winter in good condition. Corn 60c 
p flour bbl, wheat $1.10 p bu, butter 18c 
p lb, eggs 24c p doz, apples $1 p bbl. 


OHIO. 





Somerset, Perry Co—The weather 
has been very fine for farm work, but 
too dry for wheat, especially the late 
sown, which is small and not doing 
well. Some complaint of fly in the 
early sown. Very little old wheat for 
sale. New wheat $1.10 p bu, corn 50c, 
oats 35c, potatoes 60c, apples 50 to 60c, 
clover ¢ 2d about half a crop and sell- 
ing at $7 to $7.50 p bu. Corn crop pret- 
ty good. Corn husking is progressing 
all right. 


Augiaize, Allen Co—Corn husking is 
in full sway. Much shredding is being 
done. Stock market is very dull at 
present, except in breeding ewes, which 
are in great demand and bringing on 
an average of $5 each. Cattle $3 to 
$3.25 p 100, hogs $5.25 to $5.50. 

New Vienna, Clinton Co—Not much 
wheat being marketed at present. Dry 
weather has retarded the growth of 
new wheat, but the freeze of Oct 1 
removed the danger of fly. Corn crop 
is of good quality and well matured. 
Fat hogs about all*marketed, though 
occasional shipments are being made. 

Marysville, Union Co—Not as large 
an acreage of wheat sown this year as 
last, but the plant is generally looking 
well. Corn husking is now in progress; 
the corn is much better than expected, 
having ripened up well. Hogs, sheep 


“and cattle crop about the same as 


usual. 


Gillespieville, Ross Co—Farmers 
busy husking and cribbing corn, which 
is in fine condition. Growth of wheat 
and grasses checked by dry weather. 
Clover seed has yielded from 1 to 2 bus 
p a, but quality is poor. 


Carey, Wyandot Co—Oats were a 
good crop, as a large acreage was sown. 
Hay also a good crop. Wheat only 
one-third of average, and corn also less 
than half a crop. Clover seed a fair 
crop. Potatoes good crop. 


Akron, Summit Co—Farmers holding 
wheat for better price; deliveries small 
as compared with other years. Grow- 
ing ‘wheat has made a good start and 
is coming along nicely. 


Loudonville, Ashland Co—Wheat 


suffering because of lack of moisture. 
Corn slightly damaged by frost, con- 
sequently the quality is poor; now sell- 
ing at 50c p bu. Clover seed a very 
short crop, being less than 25% of aver- 
age. 

Clarksville, Clinton Co—Corn lacks 
only 10% of being a full crop: it has 
matured nicely. Weather has been too 
dry for wheat and some of the late 
sown is not up yet. Farmers have fin- 
ished digging late potatoes; crop a fair 
one. Many farmers hauling water for 
stock. 


Back to the Farm—From all over the 


state come reports of the movement 
which has been making great progress 
during the past year.—back to the 
farm. A great many business and pro- 
fessional men have bought farms near 


Low Price of Country Butter—A 


prominent commission. mar of Colum- 
bus told a representative of American 
Agriculturist that until the farmers’ 
wives learn to give more attention to 
the making of their butter they cannot 


* $1.12 p bu. 





expect to get better prices. With cream« 
ery butter quoted at 27 to 23: p Ib, 
commission men will pay only 12 to 18@ 
for country butter. According to thig 
commission man the bulk of the but. 
ter offered from the farms is of the 
12c and not of the 18c grade. He says 
that if the women will pay more atten. 
tion to the making, they will be able 
to get much better prices. 


NEW YORK. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Nov 15—p, 
Gilgallon has: bought of the Sanderg 
Bros their river farm. J. Quackenbush 
loaded a boat with potatoes at Stiil- 
water, and Smith & Curtis at Wilbur's 
Basin; prices paid, $1 to $1.15 p bbl, 
Picked apples are bringing $1 to $1.25 
delivered. Butter 24c p lb, eggs 3ic p 
doz, pork $8 to $8.50 p 100. 

Spencerport, Monroe Co, Nov 13—Po- 
tato crop harvested with an averace 
yield of about 100 to 110 bus p a; the 
average conditions indicate 2 to 4% rot, 
although farmers have been careful in 
storing, so that the rot will not be 
very effective on the whole crop. Po- 
tatoes are brimging 45 to 50c p bu on 
the market, but there is no movement, 
with a tendency on the part of farmers 
to hold. Apples have been offered free- 
ly and the great percentage is in the 
hands of the dealers: Baldwins bring 
$1.50 to $1.60 p bbi for fancy fruit, 
Greenings $1.25 to $1.35, Spitzenberge 
$1.50 to $1.75, as to quality. Cabbages 
are being put into storage at price of 
$5.50 to $6.50 for Danish, about $1 higher 
than other years. Domestic brings $3.50 
to $4. The Danish acreage is lighter 
than for several years, but the crop is 
fine and the weather conditions have 
been favorable for storing. There seems 
to be a good outlook for a higher price 
if the farmer will hold on. The domes- 
tic is about all sold at this sta. Some 
farmers holding for higher prices, out 
of sympathy with Danish. 

Union, Broome Co, Nov 14—Farmers 
are busy plowing. Apples are plenti- 
ful; they are selling at 40c p bu. Pota- 
toes 50c, buckwheat 60c, corn 60c; hay 
$11 p ton, oat straw $7, butter 25c p Ib, 
eggs 30c p doz, cows $25 to $40 each, 
cider $2 to $4 p bbl. 

Elba, Genesee Co, Nov 13—Potatoes 
about ali secured; some were frozen. 
Yield 100 to 350 bus p acre. Cabbage 
a good crop; price $3.50 to $6 p ton. 
Potatoes bringing 35 to 40c p bu. Wheat 
Wheat and rye are looking 
well. Beans were late and badly dam- 
aged by the rains; price $1.50 to $1.60 
p bu. Apples a good crop and about 
all under cover; they are selling at $1 
to $1.50 p bbl. Potatoes rotted but very 
little. 


Cooper’s Plains, Steuben Co, Nov 14 
—Apples good crop, but many wind- 
falls; price $1 p bbl and slow sale. 
Silage corn good crop and silos well 
filled and in good season. Flint cornu 
poorest crop in years; large percentage 
of it soft. Seed was poor and very 
much of it failed to grow. Potatoes 
good crop with very little rot; price 40c 
p bu. Tobacco small acreage, but good 
quality and cured out nicely; no sales 
here yet. Not much wheat sown, but 
the small acreage is looking ‘well. 
Fowls 10c p Ib 1 w, eggs 24c p doz. 
Creamery running full time. Help for 
farmers very scarce. 

West Laurens, Otsego Co, Nov 15~— 
Charles F. Weatherby has sold his 
farm of 90 acres to Erastus Hillsinger, 
who will take possession March 1. W. 
Scott Lull has put over 100 bus of fine 
Northern Spy apples in his cellar; he 
is holding for better prices. Farmers 
have but little plowing done yet. FE. L. 
Fisk has moved his sawmill below Gil- 
bertsville to saw for Frank Green. 


Poultry Institute at Cornell—Under 


the direction of Mr Dawley and assisted 
by the poultry dept of Cornell univer- 
sity, a poultry institute will be held at 
Cornell university, Ithaca, on Nov 28- 
30. Among the regular institute speak- 
ers, who will appear are: T. E. Orr, 
sec of the American poultry assn; T. 
F. McGrew, a prominent poultry writ- 
er and judge: Mrs George E. Monroe, 
and others. They will be assisted by 
the following: Dr V. A. Moore, who 
will speak on. Important diseases of 


























Dr Pierre A. Fish, on Some 
the comparative physiology 
Prof G. S. Hopkins, on The 
of the egg; W. B. Mack, 
on Nature and treatment of roup; Prof 
Slingerland, on Poultry para- 


poultry; 
points on 
of poultry; 
embryology 








M. V. : ; 
sites; Prof James E. Rice, whose topic 
will be Some poultry problems by lime 
licht. Dean L. H. Bailey will undoubt- 
edly deliver an address on The atti- 
tude of agri colleges and exper stas 
toward Dp sultry husbandry. 
— _—_—- 
Eastern Live Stock Markets. 
a attle | Hogs Sheep 
oe oe | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 
—— — | ——- \—— 
Chi 7 85.15 |$4.00 $4.75, $4.25 
loam Worl 6 | 5.10 | 4.85] 4.10 
a "| ae | 5.15 | 4.85] 4.00 
Kansas City| 6.25 5.C0 | 4.25] 3.75 
L 5 | 5.10 | 4.65} 4.00 





Pittsburg...| 0-9 
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Monday, November 14, 1904. 
At New York, last week good cattle 
yer sustained in price; closing 


were well 

prices were 10 to 15c off for both me- 
dium and common; bulls and cows de- 
clined 10@15ce. Milch cows sold freely 
at $25@50 for common to good, calf 
included. No choice cows offered. Good 
veals about steady, other grades fell 
off 25c; grassers dropped 25c, closing 
u 





fonday of this ‘week with 75 cars 


cattle offered, trade was slow and 
es generally depressed, good to 

steers selling 10c off, and the 
der grades 15@20c lower; bulls and 


ws ruled dull and easier; except thin 
s, which were steady to 10c higher. 
plies calves improved 1@ 
., ly 1260 on sale. No westerns 
offered. Good to prime 1200 to 1360-lb 
rs erossed the scales at $5.30@5.90 


light sur 


Pea -—~An eK 42KHO 


p 100 Ibs, common to fair 970 to 1175-1b 
steers 3.50@5.20, oxen 2.50@4, bulls 2@ 
3.25, 1.70@3.60, common to prime 
veals 4.50@8.50, tops 8.6214@8.75, little 
and culls 3.50@4, grassers 2@2.75, 


cows 


fed ¢ ves 3@4.25. 
tinued in moderate supply 
! v c and demand fair, prices clos- 
i on Saturday; lambs, how- 
( 1 15@25c lower. On Monday 
k, with 38 cars of stock for 
p were active and steady; 
l 25c higher. Common to prime 
f p sold at $3@4.55 p 100 lbs; choice 
wethers 4.75@4.80, including a car of 
rn wethers, O fed, at outside fig- 
Fair to choice lambs crossed the 
scales at 5.75@6.25. One deck of state 
lambs, 79 lbs average, brought 6.30. 
lambs brought 6.25, Pa 6.10, 


2s held up all the week to just 

] Monday's prices, closing 
This Monday, with 1400 on sale, 
ng was a little unsettled owing 

erruption of telegraphic com- 
tion by the storm with Buffalo 
d Pittsburge. The few sales made 

$5.50 p 100 Ibs for light and 
m state hogs. 


THE HORSE MARKET. 


The election interfered but little with 
le last week, and a large busi- 
ness was done at the auction stables, 
Prices were fully sustained in ali cases 

i dealers generally are looking for 
. continued brisk demand until the sea- 
son closes. A large number of second- 
d carriage teams brought around 
and upward, but rarely exceeded 
Single horses sold at the range of 


99r 


29 
nN 
0@225. 
At Pittsburg, the cattle market 
opened 10c lower this week in sympa- 
thy with declines at other points. Re- 
ceipts proved liberal, Monday’s supply 
aggregating 150 loads, compared with 
130 the preceding week. General quo- 
tations ranged as follows: 
Extra, 1450-1600 !bs €559@5 75 Poor to good bulls $1 50@’3 50 
Go gina lbs 4 Gn«c5 OF Poor to goodcows 12543 


} 
$ 
6 
g 


Fair, 90-1 5 3 50:4390 Heifers, 700-1000 Iba 2 25404 00 
Common, 700-990 Ibe 209309 Bologna cows, p hd 7 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat 300 350 Veal calves 5 7 50 
Fatoxen 275@390 Cows & springers 16 0050 00 


The hog trade also displayed a weaker 
tendency, the supply on Monday reach- 
ing 100 doubles. Heavy packing swine 
fetched $5.10@5.20, mediums 5@5.05, 
Yorkers 4.90@5. Pigs sold at 4.75@4.90. 
The initial day of the week saw 25 cars 
of sheep received. A good steady mar- 
ket ensued. Best lambs commanded 
5.50@6, culls 4@4.50, prime wethers 4.35 
@4.60, mixed sheep 4@4,25, ewes 3.50@4, 
culls and bucks 1.50@3. 
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Competition in Cranberry Shipments. 


J. TURNER BRAKELEY, MONMOUTH CO, N J. 





It is a*’general belief among Jersey 
cranberry growers that Wisconsin got 
a very black eye by the August frost, 
and as the local crop is not over one- 
half of 1903 (some doubt if it will bushel 
one-third of last year), the tendency of 
growers is to look for high prices. The 
frost also bit Cape Cod hard. With 
early offerings from that section prov- 
ing liberal, and showing much frosted 
stock, it makes a nasty market for us 
all, 

They probably “scoop pick” in Cape 
Cod, that is, put sound and frosted ber- 
ries together. They should rough clean 
during_picking, which eliminates a cer- 
tain percentage of frost and fruit. 
Doubtless Cape Cod growers reclean by 
machine after picking. Still that won’t 
take out all the frozen berries, which 
have to be hand ‘picked at a cost of 
5 to 10c per crate. Throwing in frosted 
stock certainly makes a poor and un- 
salable lot of fruit, and I believe works 
against a healthy consumption. There 
is nothing for Cape Cod growers to do, 
however, but to dump their inferior 
fruit on the market early in the season, 
and take what they can get. 

In meeting competition of New Eng- 
land about the only recourse for Jersey 
growers, particularly those who raise 
small crops, is to pack their berries in 
the cellar and wait until the inferior 
offerings from Massachusetts have 
worked themselves off. By the time the 
fine selected New England berries are 
moving the Jersey grower has a better 
showing. However, it can readily be 
seen that there is a gamble in thus 
holcing back the berries until so late 
in the season. One has to trust to cli- 
mate, keeping quality of the berries, 
etc, as well as speculate on what the 
late markets will be. 

For instance, last year a neighbor 
of mine who had 10,000 bushels of cran- 
berries was offered $2 per crate f o b, 
end refused. This was a fairly equit- 
able price, but he thought by waiting 
until later in the season he could strike 
a better market. Owing to the rough 
winter, etc, this same person was re- 
ported last spring to have lost consid- 
erable money on the stock he carried 
through until cold weather. It is said, 
in fact, that he would have been $1500 
better off if he had not picked a single 
berry. and permitted them to rot on 
the vines. The uncertainty of cran- 
berry prices renders holding for late 
markets rather risky. In my time, 
extending back to 1865, I have seen 
sales range from 25c to $5 per bushel. 

So far this year the movement has 
proved very moderate. Some sales have 
been reported in Monmouth county at 
$1.40 to $1.60 per crate in the rough. 
The normal movement does not begin 
here usually until about November 1. 
Last year, however, for. some reason 
or other, the woods were full of buyers 
as early as October, and berries were 
moving rapidly from this section at $2 
per crate or 36 per barrel f o b 


——_ 
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Grange Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Two more members were recently re- 
ceived at Coryville, making a total of 
121 members. The next Pomona of Mc- 
Kean county will be held at Eldred 
December 7, when the officers for the 
ensuing year will be elected. 

Pomonas of Chester and Delaware 
counties held a two-day session at 
Avondale November 16-17. Eight differ- 
ent granges which form the Pomonas 
gave an interesting program. 


NEW YORK. - 


The annual oyster supper of Whal- 
lonsburg was held November 4. A very 
fine program had been arranged, con- 
sisting of songs, essays, recitations, 
readings, etc. After this had been suc- 
cessfully rendered, members of the 
grange and invited friends to the num- 
ber Of 75 or 80 sat down at well-laden 
tables. 


In Jefferson county there is a grange 
organization called the Patrons’ assem- 
bly. The members of the legislative 
committees of all the granges in the 
county are entitled to membership. 
These committees represent the granges 
that send them to the Patrons’ assem- 





FARM AND MARKET 


bly. They meet to consider and dis- 
cuss questions pertaining to legislation 
affecting the interests of the order and 
to reconcile differences that may exist 
between the branches of the order, so 
that they may ask for what legislation 
the order may want. This assembly 
also has a program committee which 
is charged with the duty of selecting 
topics of interest and incorporating the 
same in a program for the assembly 
meetings. The next “meeting will be 
January 17. The program committee 
meets November 19 to arrange programs 
and have them printed for distribution 
at the December meeting of the Po- 
mona. 

The 32d annual session of the state 
grange will be at Ogdensburg, Feb- 
ruary 7, 1905. The headquarters will 
be the Seymour hotel, where the rates 
will be $1.75 for two in a room. The 
Windsor and Oswegachie will charge 
$1.50 for two in a room; the Erwin, 
$1.25; the Nelson, $1; the Norman, $2, 
or with bath, 50 cents extra. The meet- 
ings will be held at the opera house, 
where the local committe2 will have 
its headquarters. To secure accommo- 
dations in advance, address Maj W. H. 
Daniels of Ogdensburg. The Trunk 
line association will sell round trip 
tickets over all their lines at 11-3 the 
regular fare on the certificate plan. 

Deer River grange celebrated its an- 
nual harvest feast with a chicken pie 
dinner November 5. There was a large 
attendance, over 150 being present. 
Brother Whitney gave a practical and 
interesting talk about tuberculosis. The 
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discussion of this subject will be con 
tinued at the next meeting. 

At the recent meeting of Silas Wright 
final degrees were conferred on eight 
candidates. The grange held at,recep- 
tion and dance November il. Plans 
have been made for an open meeting 
in December. 

There was a good attendance at Cape 
Vincent November 6. One candidate 
was instructed in final degrees, after 
which a short business meeting was 
held. 








Tobacco Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CLINTON Co—Buying of the '04 crop 
has begun. Mr Rich, representing 
Rosenthal & Co, has been the pur- 
chaser. The prices paid for some of 
the crops were around 11 and 12c p lb 
for binders and wrappers. Clinton Co 
never grew a better crop of tobacco 
than this yr. Since the crop has been 
housed there has been excellent curing 
weather. No pole burn or shed damage 
of any kind. The leaf is of a light 
color and of fine, silky texture, which 
feems to be taking the eye of the mer- 
chant. Tobacco is cured down suffi- 
cient to strip at any time, but dealers 
now in the field seem anxious‘to buy 
just what they see hanging in the sheds 
in its dry stage. Growers feel anxious 
to start in stripping early. There is 
no doubt that buying will soon be brisk, 
as Clinton Co has the goods*this yr 
that are in demand.—[O. E. Glise. 
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WOODPECKER 


Wevr'l 


STOCK COMFORT 


If you would realize the most profit from poultry and live stock, you should 
see that they are carefully protected from extreme heat or cold. 
barn endangers the life and health of live stock. If your barns and other 


Rex Fliintxote Roofing 


b the improved condition of your stock more than pays for the cost. 
Flintkote Roofing is waterproof and fire-reséstifig, and water with which 
it comes in contact can be used for domestic purposes, 
occupy a farm building, our roofing book will interest you. 

it with free samples, and our agent’s name in your locality, 


J.A.&W. BIRD & CO., 56 India St.. Boston, Mass, 


-"LOOK FOR THE BOY’every*roit 
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ave th bt to askthis question. You want to know. We wantyou 
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Ton" Gasoline Engine 


IN 30 DAYS you will know whether it will perz°% to 
own one of our 34g h. p. WOODPECKER ENCINES, We 
know thereare a million fermers in the country who 
could make more money out of their farms 
owned a reliable power that would run up to ev 


they 
The pin 
know. 


yearin and year out. 


wood. pump, end grind feed with it. Call your neighbor intosce it, W atch it runand work 


go toree ctherers ines. After ycu have dono allthere things you 
think 


en 
vill know. Then do what you 
Address 


is vest for } ou, keep the engine or send it back to us. Let us give you the facts, 


““AWCOUPECKER” 


Smith Street Office, Middletown, Ohio. 














6% Ohio Shredder Blades 


make efficient shredders out of “Ohio” Feed and Ensilage 
Cutters. The New Shredder Blade is the regular “Ohio-~’ 
knife with solid integrally projecting bits which cut and 
tear corn stalks into a nicely shredded condition, as shown 
in the picture. It makes corn-hay of the fodder. 
Saredder 
sizes ‘Ohio’ Cutters. 
the proper condition and do not pulverize the leaves 
other styles, They shred with the same power, s 
capacity as “Ohio” Cutters, and either the Chain or Blower 
Elevators handle the shredded corn perfectly. 600 
to 700 revolutions, 
Engine a 
of “Ohio” 
Methods” 10c, coin or stamps. 
THE SILVER M7G. CO., Salem, Oh 









(Patent Applied for) 


des are interchangeable with knives on all: 
They successfully reduce my 
e 

and 


Power, 2 Horse Tread up to 12 kL. p. 
ccording to size. Let us send the 1904 catalogue 
Cutters and Shredders, Modern Silage 
Manufactured by © 

jo, Hstablished 
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F Pd und Drain Tile mects eve: algo make Sewer 
. } Pipe, ary and Fire Breck, Chimney Tops, Enenustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Writs 
for what you went and prices, 


————_—______________] 
Earliest and easiest worked. 
Carries off oupiee waters 
admits air to the soil. in- 


value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile, 


requirement. We 
‘oT TL JACKSON, 30 Third Ave,, Albany, 5. Yo 
- — 
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EEBNER’S “Union” Feed and Ensiiage Cutters } 








cut, crush and shred, making al! the corn stalk 
mone wasted. Fodder equals hay in feeding value 






the only up-to-date fodder machinery. With s 
you have three machines in 
one. Write for booklet. 












atable. 
thesame nd grows 
tons to one ofhay. The cars are clear gain. Get the real value £5 

der attachment (86 extra), 


HEEBHER & SONS, 15 Broad St., Lansdale, Pa. 
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Growing Peace Sentiments, 





The most important development in 
-the war situation during the week has 
been the evident disposition of Japan 
to treat with Russia for peace. It is 
said that overtures were unofficially 
made, indicating that Japan would be 
very glad to end the war after the fall 
of Port Arthur on the basis of the Rus- 
‘sian withdrawal from Manchuria. The 
step is not countenanced in Russia, 
and the European diplomats do not 
think the time is yet ripe for such 
overtures. Correspondents assert that 
@ more peaceful sentiment has de- 
veloped in Japan since the recent ter- 
rible fighting and the arrival at home 
of the many sick and wounded. 

The Japanese have been working per- 
sistently at the strong fortress of Port 
Arthur, and its fall is apparently inev- 
itable. The armies near Mukden, 
however, have continued their waiting 
tactics, the hostilities generally being 
at long range. It is reported from Rus- 
sian sources that Gen Kuroki, who has 
commanded the division of the Jap- 
anese army that drove the Russians 
from the Yalu river early in the sum- 
mer, has been killed by a shell. 

The Russian foreign office, which has 
been considering the text of Pres 
Roosevelt's proposal in regard to an- 
other peace conference at The Hague, 
is reported as. not convinced of its 
opportuneness. The reply expected from 
Russia in diplomatic circles is thet 
her participation in another conference 
is impossible so long as the war lasts. 
Meantime there are increasing evi- 
cences of internal disturbance in Rus- 
sia. The mobilization of troops has 
been attended with much rioting. 


atl 


Echoes of the Election. 








More complete returns of the recent 
election add to rather than detract 
from the overwhelming «character of 
the republican victory, for while the 
electoral vote of Maryland will be di- 
vided, Pres Roosevelt gettin& but one, 
instead of the entire eight, as at first 
expected, the electoral vote of Missouri, 
which had been considered safely dem- 
ocratic, goes to the republicans, the 
state having been carried by a plurality 
of about 15,000. This should make the 
electoral college stand 336 for Roose- 
velt and Fairbanks, and 140 for Parker 
and Davis. 

The republican plurality in the popu- 
lar vote is beyond all precedent; it will 
probably figure up close to 2,000,000, or 
more than twice as large as was ever 
before given to a presidential candidate, 
The plurality of McKinley over Bryan 
in 1900, the highest up to that time 
given to a candidate, was but 849,790. 

There will be but 145 democrats in the 

house of the next congress, the repub- 
lican majority being 96. The repub- 
lican majority in the last house was 
but 34. Solid republican delegations 
were elected from 21 states. There 
were republican gains in every state 
not solidly democratic. 
_The republican victory in Missouri 
will result in a republican senator to 
succeed Senator Cockrell, who when his 
term ends next March will have served 
continuously in the upper house for 30 
years, his tenure being longer than 
that of any other senator except Alli- 
son of Iowa, who took his seat for tae 
first time in 1873. 

Pres Roosevelt has been the recipient 
of thousands of congratulatory tele- 
grams from all parts of the country, 
and from foreign lands. Post-election 
statements have been made by Judge 
Parker, Mr Bryan and Mr Watson, the 
populist candidate. Mr Parker thanked 
the democratic leaders for their efforts, 
maintained that the party should be 
kept in conservative hands, and that 
its great mission should be to “stop 
tariff-fed trusts from controlling elec- 
tions.” Mr Bryan, on the other hand, 
said that the trouble with the party 
was that it tried to be conservative 
when the conditions demanded radical 
treatment. It is expected that the rad- 
ical element of the party, inasmuch as 
the democratic defeat is so much great- 
er than under Bryan either in 1896 or 
1900, will undertake to regain control 
of the party under the leadership of 
Mr Bryan. “Mr Watson, however, calls 


for a new party on populist principles. 
He believes the Parker defeat was to 
































































































































PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


a large extent a verdict against the 
Cleveland wing of the party. 

There was a distinct gain in the so- 
cialist vote, especially in Illinois, where 
the vote for Debs in 1900 of 9687 was 
increased this year to 75,000. The so- 
cialists claim that their total vote in 
the country will not be less than 500,000, 
an increase of 500% over four years ago. 

The plurality of William L. Douglas, 
the democratic candidate for governor 
in Massachusetts, proved to be 35,710, 
though Pres Roosevelt’s plurality in 
the state was 86,148, 

It has been officially stated that 
whatever changes there may be in the 
cabinet, Sec Hay will remain in charge 
of the state department during Pres 
Roosevelt’s administration. 

The following table offers some very 
intefesting facts. Colorado, which went 
strongly democratic in 1900, with Mis- 
souri and Montana wentstrongly repub- 








lican. Ohio gave Roosevelt 200,000 plu- 
rality, against 69,036 for McKinley in 
1900, who was from that state. The 
estimated pluralities in the several 
states are as follows: 
lan 1904 ~ m1900—— 
Par- Roose- McKin- 
ker velt ley Bryan 
Ala .-- 50,000 _— — 41,619 
Ark . 30,000 — . 36,342 
Cae seserees — 100,000 39,770 — 
CUE serewis — 15,000 — 29,661 
OTL eee — 38,000 ~— 28,558 — 
Dee ccdcves a 4,000 3,671 — 
> ea 20,000 — — 20,508 
Ga eeeee 65,000 —_— — 46,665 
FUR ccvcoce — 25,000 — 2,216 
_ eee — 225,000 94,924 _ 
OS eer — 90,000 26,479 — 
BE décéaves — 130,000 98,543 _ 
pt rer — 100,000 _ 23,354 —_— 
BE Geveves 14,000 — — 8,098 
a - 35,000 —- — 39,437 
Me — 35,000 28,590 — 
: Peer — — 18,941 —~ 
Mass ..... — 88,000 81,869 —_ 
re — 150,000 104,584 = 
ae — 125,000 77,560 — 
; ee 50,000 —_ — 45,953 
PEO cov sves — 10,000 — 37,830 
ae — 10,000 — 11,7738 
ee — 75,000 8,322 _ 
Nev — 2,000 — 2,498 
i. oe whe xs — 20,000 19,310 —_ 
N J — 70,00 17,133 —_ 
N Y és — 174,000 143,606 — 
NC . 50,000 — — 24,671 
PS dP -ctanee — 20,050 15,657 - 
ee ove — 200,000 69,036 ad 
Ore . — 40,000 13,141 —_ 
er — 485,000 288,433 od 
id Saad — 16,000 13,972 — 
8 Cc - 50,000 _— — 43,657 
BD icvsoe — 40,000 14,986 — 
OM csese 20,000 — — 22,242 
Tex ......100,000 —_ — 136,791 
© <b vctsee® — 12,000 2,133 — 
WE Sexe aud 4 — 30,000 29,719 — 
WE: miiee-ces 25,000 —_ — 35,316 
Wash .... — 30,000 12,623 — 
W Va .... — 20,000 21,022 — 
WIS ccccce — 60,000 106,597 — 
Wyo ..... a 5,000 4,318 — 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 





WICE-PRESIDENT FAIRBANKS, 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 





The first big storm of the winter 
Swept over the New England and mid- 
dle states Sunday, bringing wind, rain 
and snow. Telegraph communication 
along the coast as far south as Balti- 
more was seriously interfered with. At 
Boston the wind blew with a velocity 
of 45 miles an hour and at New York 
it reached 48. Wire service out of New 
York was tied up more effectually than 
at any time since the big blizzard of 
1888. Even Philadelphia and Baltimore 
were severely storm swept. Some dam- 
age was done to shipping along the 
coast. 





There will be no races for the Amer- 
ica’s cup next summer unless some 
aspirant other than Sir Thomas Lipton 
appears at the last moment. A letter 
has been received from Sir Thomas 
saying that it is now too late for him 
to perfect his plans. 





Pres Roosevelt has promised to at- 
tend the St Louis fair November 26, 
and he will probably remain in that 
city two days. Some of the members of 
the cabinet are likely to accompany 
him. 





Anérew Carnegie has given $5000 to 
the fund for the support of the widow 
of the late ex-Gov Robert E. Pattison 
of Pennsylvania. Pattison, though a 
democrat, was the only man who ever 
carried that state twice for the gov- 
ernorship, but during his last term his 
fortune was swept away by the failure 
of William Singerly, his friend, and 
when he died he left his family nothing 
but mortgages on his home. 





In recognition of the generosity of J. 
Pierpont Morgan in giving the Ascoli 
cope to the Italian government, he will 
receive some decoration from the king 
of Italy, though it is not true that he 
is to be*made a knight of the crown 
as first reported. It is supposed that 
the king will make him a commander 
of the Order of Saints Maurice and 
Lazarus, one of the highest Italian dec- 
orations, 





The interstate commerce commission 
has resumed its sessions at Chicago for 
the investigation of the refrigerator 
car lines, and it is understood that the 
#tlered combination of beef packers is 
2lse t@ be looked into. The evidence so 
far takcn tends to show that extor- 
tionate prices are charged for the ic- 
ing refrigerator cars by the railroads. 





An Official trial of the electric loco- 
motive built for the New York Central 
railroad by the General Electric com- 
pany and the American. locomotive 
works has proved so successful 6n a 
six mile stretch of track near Schenec- 
tady that an officer of the road pre- 
dicts that electrically equipped express 
trains will be run into the Grand Cen- 
tral station at New York by the fall of 
1996. Pulling a four-car train, the new 
locomotive reached a speed at times 
not far from 70-miles an hour, and 








quite outdistanced the fast mail on the: 
regular track in the run of six miles, 

The locomotive is a type of about 49 

others to be built and to be used to 

haul express trains from Croton to New 

York. : 





With the president’s approval, See 
Taft will lay before congress a plan 
for the reduction of custom duties on 
sugar and tobacco from the Philippines 
from the present rate, Which is 75% of 
the Dingley tariff rates to 25%. The 
plan places all other products of the 
islands on the free list. 





The New York superintendent of pub- 
lic works has fixed upon November 26 
as the date for the closing of the ca- 
nals. This is a few days earlier than 
usual, for the government weather of- 
ficials have advised the superintendent 
that cold weather will set in earlier 
than last year by at least eight day; 
This prediction is based on the wats 
temperatures in the state of New Yor 





Riotous outbreaks between the Ger- 
man and Italian students at the uni- 
versity of Innsbruck, because of the 
installation of an Italian faculty there, 
have continued. The Italian govern- 
ment has lodged a remonstrance at Vi- 
enna, declaring it necessary for the 
Austrian government to prevent thes: 
disturbances, as they render it difficu't 
for the Italian government to contr | 
the public, which seems ready to en - 
brace the opportunity to make troubie 
for Austria. 














Buckskin Brand 


(Not Made by a Trust) 
Rubber Boots and Shoes 


fs the rubber wear that lasts, because they are all new 
rubber without shoddy or weakening substitutes. Rub- 
ber substitutes give dealers more profit, but give you 


less wear. Insist on the Genuine. Buckskin trade- 
mark on every pair. Look forit. Price is right. We 
sell retailers only by catalogue. Usuel jobbers’ and 
traveling men's expenses we put into 
quality. Try a pair and note the wear. 
If your dealer doesn't handle Buckskin 
brand write us. To introduce it in any 
locality we have a special offer for the 
first one who writes. Write today. 


Banner Rubber Co. 


270 Bittner St., 
ST. LOVIS, MO. 
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JUST ISSUED 


POULTRY FEEDING 
AND FATTENING 


A handbook for poultry keepers on the standart 
and improved methods of feeding and marketii; 
all kinds of poultry, 

The subject of feeding and fattening’ poultry is 
prepared largely from the side of the best practice 
and experience here and abroad, although the 
underlying science of feeding is explained as fully 
as needful. The subject covers all branches, inclu:!- 
ing chickens, broilers, capons, turkeys and watcr- 
fowl; how to feed under various conditions and for 
different purposes. The whole subject of capons and 
caponizing is treated in detail. A great mass :f 
practical information and experience not readi’\ 
obtainable elsewhere is given, with full and ¢ 
plicit directions for fattening and preparing fr 
market. The broad scope of the book is shown i” 
the following 

TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Thrifty Growth, Expert Chicken Feeding, Broilcr 
Raising, Nutrition for Layers, Special Foods, To 
Finish and Dress Capons, The Art of Poultry Fa'- 
tening, Lessons from Foreign Experts, Americs” 
Fattening Methods, At Killing Time, 
for Market, Marketing Turkeys and 
Finish and Shaping. 
Profusely illustrated, 160 pages, 
cloth. Price 50 cents y>ostpaic. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


Marquette Building, Chicago, Fil. 


‘See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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A Great Irrigation Convention. 


The past week, November 15 to 18, 
has been marked by the noteworthy, ir- 
rigation congress at El Paso, Tex. This 
is the 12th annual meeting of this ef- 
fective orga nization. Much interest 
was age amyl in the congress, not 
only on the part of delegates present, 





but by the pt iblic at large. Naturally 
the irrigati tes were best repre- 
sented, i g Utah, Colorado, Kan- 
oii Texas, Oklahoma and the north- 
west, but there were also many dele- 


from states pind east. 


ree has been more closely iden- 
tific il with the state jon estry than Gif- 
ford Pinchot, chief forester of the 
Inited States department of agricul- 
ture, who addressed the congress on 
this subje: ct. The general proposition 
of crop production by means of irriga- 
tion was separated into three divisions, 
eovering the far west, centr: il west 
and the middle and eastern states. 
The: ions ‘were represented by pa- 
I en by I. D. O’Donnell of Bil- 


nt, Chancellor Andrews of the 
of Nebraska and Herbert 
American Agricul- 








ersity 
‘xk, editor of, 
turist. 

In a small way irrigation is quite 
universal in the eastern states, said 
Herbert Myrick. The ‘water is ap- 





plied by means of. hose to lawns, 
flower gardens and kitchen gardens. 
A constantly increasing number of 
market gardeners and truck garden- 
ers also employ irrigation. Until with- 


in a few years, the so-called average 
farmer in the middle and _ easiern 
states has considered irrigation quite 
jmpracticable. About one year in three 


he has uffered great losses from 
drouth, and nearly every other year 
dried up pastures and reduced yields of 
hay, forage and grain testify to the 


eastern farmer’s necessity for the right 
quantity of water at the right time. 
But of late years even this class of 


eastern farmers has begun to wake up 


to the fact that irrigation is a practical 
necessity, either by drawing water 
from streams or reservoirs, through 


gravity ditches or pipes and hose, or by 
pumping the water by hydraulic ram, 
windmill or engine. 


Convention of Agricultural Colleges. 








The annual meeting of the associa- 
tion of agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations met in Des Moines, 
Ia, November 2 to 38. Members paid 
a visit to the Iowa state college, where 
they were tendered a luncheon by the 
Ames commercial club. The list of offi- 
rs for the coming year is as follows 
resident, E. B. Voorhees, director 
vew Je sey experiment station; secre- 
y and treasurer, J. L. Hills of Ver- 
ont; bibliographer, A. C. True of 
Vashington, D C. 

The association touched upon the co- 
operation between the United States 
department of agriculture and the sta- 
tions. Some feeling was expressed and 
criticisms were made that the work is 
not always co-operative. A high trib- 
ute, however, was paid to Sec James 
Wilson, Resolutions were: 

Resolyed, that this association em- 
phatically emphasizes the great service 
which the national department of agri- 
culture is now rendering to the science 
and practice of agriculture, and to the 
institutions here represented, by its 
helpful co-operation with the agricul- 
tural experiment stations. 

Resolved, that this association is 
firmly of the opinion that the continua- 
tion and development of these mutually 
helpful relations between the depart- 
ment and the stations, and the main- 
tenance and progress of efficiency de- 
mands that the autonomy and para- 
mount position of the stations as insti- 
tutions of research and experimentation 
be inviolably maintained within their 
respective states in accordance with 
the spirit of the Hatch act. 

The subject of breeding was discussed 
in the section of experiment stations 
by Prof Hays of Minnesota, Prof Lyons 
of Nebraska, Prof Hansen of South 
Dakota and Prof Curtiss of Iowa, The 
association urged that the time given 
to military instruction be reduced from 
five to two hours per week. Dr A. C. 
True talked upon the subject of meth- 
ods of teaching agriculture. Other 
phases of agricultural education were 


a3e24% 


~ 


touched upon by K. L. Butterfield of 
Rhode Island. Pres Thompson of Ohio 
made this the greater part of his theme 
in his address. Pres G. A. Harter of 
Delaware discussed the question of 
what degree should be given for the 
completion of undergraduate courses 
in the land grant colleges. This was 
discussed by Dr A. B. Storms of Ames 
and Pres H. C. White of Georgia... The 
consensus of opinion of those attending 
was that two degrees should be given 
outside of the purely technical courses, 
that of B §, and A B. 





Progress in “Grange Work. 





The lecturer of the national grange, 
Gov N, J. Bachelder of New Hamp- 
shire, says all. indications point to a 
very successful year in grange work 
and greater interest and enthusiasm 
than was ever before observed in the 
organization.. Evidences of this may be 
found in the large number of meetings 
and in the larger attendance at all 
classes of grange gatherings. 

The farmer needs to organize and, 
without dny hesitation, we claim that 
the grange is his best organization. The 
plan of the grange is right in being 
made co-existent with the needs of the 
farmer, having an organization in the 
township, county, state and nation 
whereby it is able to serve him in every 
sphere. The grange may be called the 
liberator of the American farmer’s 
wife, as it was the first organization 
that gave to woman the same privi- 
leges and rights enjoyed by man. The 
impress of the grange on its members 
has a great influence for good. It 
makes better men and women and in- 
cites all to a higher plane of life. 

“I saw your adv in the old reliable 
A A”; say this in buying goods or in 
writing to advertisers. It will insure 
you best treatment, and give us the 
credit that is-our due. 

















Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade. 

Cattle of any bree 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 

Horses, mules or jacks, 

Poultry, eggs or birds of various breeds of fowl, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, incubators, brood- 
ers or poultry supplies. 

Sheep, wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind, 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos, 

Insecticides and fungicides, 

Furniture and household goods, conveniences. 
heirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies. 

Dogs, cats or pet stock. 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 
gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food, 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house, 

Wants of any nature or description. 

Situations wanted in country or town. 

THE ADDRESS mret be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word, Cash must accompany each order. 
and advertisement must have address om, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 
insertion in issue of the same_ week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

COPY must be received on Friday to guarantee 

NO RLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable es a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


52 Lafayette Place, New York City 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 








OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838 Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B, OOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. 


EGGS, poultry, game, Sins apples, poten. 


onions, cabbage, sold, ice T. J. 
100¥ ee reduce’ Ave. Philedeiphia, Pa. 


APPLES, potatoes, onions, Pine f fs = straw 
and produce; daily returns; 
GIBBS & BRO, Philadel; 
ANTED—A carload of New York 
dan Kings, Baldwins and Greenings 
dress, “APPLES,” Bamford, Pa. 
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ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 








LIVE STOCE. 


NOW READY for immediate shipment, 50 regis- 
tered Chester White and 2 registered Poland-Cuina 
pigs, *8 weeks to 8 months old, including young boars 
ready for service and sows bred. Also 3 litters of 
registered Scotch Collie pups. Send 2-ent stamp 
for catalog. Come see our stock and make your 
own selections. BDWARD WALTER, West Ches- 
ter, Chester County, Pa. 





REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; large strains, all ages, mated, not akin; 
bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; Guern- 
sey calves; write for circulars, P. F, HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 


BERKSHIRES—Different ages; also Chester White 
pigs, Collie pups, Barred Rock cockerels and White 
Holland turkeys; all stock pure _— prices low; 
must sell. -_W, A. LOTHERS, Lack, Pa. 

PAY FOR LIvE. STOC K:- with Orange e Judd | Land 
Scrip, or its equivalent, You can’t buy it, but wo 
; an earn it. For full information address AMEKI- 

CAN AGRICULTURIST, New York. 

REGISTERED _HOLSTEINS—Cows, bulls and 
calves, closely related to champion females. Also 
Chester White pigs and Collie pups) SPRINGDALE 
FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 
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EGGS AND POULTRY. 


WANTED—Weekly, from 8 to 12 doz squabs, 8 to 
9 lbs to the doz; must be Homer stock, carefully 
killed, thoronghly and curefully dry-picked; «tate 
lowest cash price per doz, from now to May, Hi. A, 
SNOW, Tomkins Coye, Ruck Co, N Y. 


~ FARMERS Build up your flock with thorough- 
bred Barred Plymouth Rocks. Write for price on 
stock and eggs. ED NOONAN, Marietta, Lancas- 
ter Co, Pa, 

WHITE be Aa amet wenn pullets, “hens, 
$1, $1.50 each, from my ous 2i3-egg strain: 
oe VIBW POUL TRY ARM, Montgomery, 





263-EG G strai n—Single Comb White Leghorns ex- 
clusively; 50 breeding cockerels for sale. GRANT 
MOYER. Ft Plain, NS » A 


“PEKIN DUCKS, Black Langshans, Belgian hares, 
young stock for sale, Write for prices. G. W. 
CATON, Zanesville, 








ALL POU LTRY MEN should peas Poultry Review, 
Rustieton, Pa; 6 months’ trial I5c. 

ae oops Brown Leghorns. E. E, BOYCE, 
Archdale, } 














POLAND-CHINAS—Sows bred to a son of the 
first prize aged boar at St Louis, Choice summer 
and fall pigs cheap, B. H. ACKLEY, Lacey- 
ville, Pa. 

BERKSHIRES—Fall clearance sale, all ages, 
sows, boars, spring and fall pigs; best English and 
oe breeding. B., G. BENNETT, Rochester, 





PERCHERON and French Coach stallions: im- 
prove your stock; quick returns; large profit on 
amount invested. E. S. AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 

BE RKSHIRE—Sows bred, service boars; pairs all 
aves, not akin; imported a id home bred; prices right. 
Write CLARK BROS, Freeport, O. 


“REGISTERED Hampshire-Down ram lambs, f 0 b 
cars, $19; yearling ram $15, 3-year-old ram $20. R. 8. 
PARSONS, Binghamton, N ¥. 

DAIRY SHORTHORNS, bull calves, one nice 
roan, two reds; 2 to 7 months; bargains. LINCOL.« 
WELLES, Wyalusing, Pa, 

BERKSHIRES—AIl ages; service boars, br ed sows, 
50 fall pigs. wea MULL IGAN, Rocklet, N Y. 


FOR CHOICE OI C pies, White Wyandot males, 
write FISHER BROT HE RS, Collinsville, O. 








86 PIGS and shotes, 2 to 4 months, 2 50 to $f 
each. CHAS SWIFT, "Pou; thkeepsie, N Y. 


FOR SAL LE E—Rerist ered Berkshire boar. 
ETT BROS, Hamden, N Y. 


L ARGR Whi te Yorkshire swine, 
MAN, Carthage, N Y. 


SACK- 





Write A, VROO- 





PUREBRED Shropshires, all ages. JESSE CAR- 


RIER, Fulton, N Y. 


HELP FOR “SELF HELP—Some few weeks ago 
an nea appeared in American Agricultur- 
ist offering $100,000 in cash for “Help for Self 
Help.” This publication now stands ready to make 
good this claim. Any deserving, ambitious person 
who is willing to exchange his help to us for our 
help to him is eligible for a share in the division 
of our appropriation for this work, American Ag- 
ricenlturist has just made an offer to give Orange 
Judd Land Scrip, which is good as gold for the pur- 
chase of land, education or publications, as rewards, 
at dollar for dollar, for those who ‘obtain “subscrip- 
tions to American Agriculturist, This is without 
a doubt the most unique and liberal offer ever made 
by a publisher, There is absolutely no necessity for 
any deserving person in need of assistance not re- 
ceiving it. Simply write to Land Scrip Department, 
American Acriculturist, New York, “‘Send me par- 
ticulars about Land Scrip and Self Help,” add your 
full name and address, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








100 POUNDS of ‘‘Eagie’’ barb wire will make 118 
rods of fence; it’s cheapest and best; write us for 
prices. CASE BROS, Colchester, Ct. 


FOUND—A way of mending granite ware; best 
seller known; agents say so; 50 menders 15 cts post- 
paid. A. H. COLB, Lebanon, N Y¥ 

3 GooD ENVELOPE 
printed on corner, l0c postpaid. 
ING CO, Sharptown, N J. 




















y ur Tr return card nicely 
FARMER PRINT- 








LEARN to make good yeast, bread; plain, practi- 
= instructions, Wc. HOME COOK, Cottage City, 
Mass, 





MONEY IN MUSHROOMS—Descriptive circular 
for stamp, A. 4 ATLAS LEVE, Syracuse, N Y. 

















INVESTMENTS— Rule Le safety to principal. and 
where you can get four money out if yeu need to. 
Rule 2, certainty of at least 5 per cent per annum 
dividends. Rule 3, likelihood of advancing values. 
Where these rules are followed, you make no losses 
but enjoy good income. What we now offer comes 
under all these rules. For 2) years, every investor 
with us has made money, and has never suffered a 
loss. Sums of $12 to $1200 may now be placed in our 
securities, For particulars, state sum you may wish 
to invest if satisfactory, and address HERRERT 
MYRICK, Editor American Agriculturist, New York, 

YOUR ADVERT'SEMENT in our Farmers’ Ex- 
change department cannot fail to pay you hand- 
somely. It need cost you no cash. Yon can pay for 
it in Orange Judd Land Scrip. For particulars apply 
te AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, New York. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY PAPER, illustrated, 48 pages, 25 cents 
per year, four months’ trial 10 cents; sample free; 
6t-page practical poultry book free to yearly sub- 
scribers; book alone, 10 cents; catalog of poultry 
books free. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N Y. 


BARGATIN—10 nearly new Prairie State special 
duck incubators; bought at the factory last spring; 
capacity 400 hen eggs or 288 duck eggs: wilh sell at 
a bargam to quick buyers. O. D. BRUBAKER, 
Bird in Hand, Pa. 

. 














OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 
ATIERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 





bu NOT freeze to death in New England. Come 
where it is pleasant to live, where we raise two 
cieps of potatoes on same ground each year; short, 
pleasant winters, To settle an estate this 7j-acre 
farm can be had for $750, half cash, rest to suit 
purchaser, Sou easily worked, fine, cool drinking 
water, Car fare paid if misrepresented ; good farm 
outbuildings; 50 acres cleared, 25 acres in wood and 
Sabon, ‘Two dweilings on the farm, so arranged 
you can divide the farm, making two farms or: one. 
arming tools included, Come to or address DR 
J. LEE WOODCOCK, #6 Camden Ave, Salisbury, 


Md, 





BIG illustrated “ ‘Spec ial List” of bargains in New 
England, New York, Michigan, Delaware and Mary- 
land farms for truck, dairy, stock, sheep, poultry, 
grain, corn, potatoes, peaches, apples and timber 
nailed free ‘by E. A. STROUT, Farm Dept 4, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, Mass, or 10 Nassau St, New 


ar 


GOOD LAND FREE wherever you wish | to » locate, 
You can pay for it in O J Land Scrip.. You can get 
plenty of this Scrip without any cash outlay, For 
particulars, address, at once, LAND SORIP, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, ‘New Yor! 








WESTERN New York fruit and dairy farms; pro- 
ceeds will pay for farms within 3 to 6 years; stamp 
for lists; largest farm agency in this state, SHIP. 
MAN, 13 1-2 East Swan St, Buffalo, N Y. 


DESIRABLE FARMS in desirable neighborhoods 

at desirable prices (southern Pennsylvania and 
northern Delaware), ©. J. PENNOCK, Kennett 
Square, Pa. 





DELAWARE FARMS—AlNl sizes and prices, pret- 
ty country, rich soil, excellent markets, all the ad- 
vantages; free catalog. C. T. W. W'LLIAMS, Mil- 
ford, Del. 








] LORID. \ For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry aud eattle ranches. For particulars and 
eeenen, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Pia. 


~ORANGB COUNTY LAND AGENCY, “HARLOW 
& WOOLFOLK, Orage, Va, Write for new cata- 
log, giving long list Virginia farms for sale. 


FARMS—GRANT PARISH. Washington, D G. 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 
WANTED—Able-bodied men; railway train ser- 
vice; baggagemen, brakemen, firemen, electric car 
motermen, conductors; experience unnecessary; pre- 
pare you at home by mail; inclose stamp for ap- 


rlication blank and booklet. JOHNSON’S PRAC- 
TICAL RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Indianapolis, Ind. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY and railroad accounting, 
$50 to $109 per month salary; indorsed by all rail- 
roads; write for catalog. MORSE SCHOOL OF 
TELEGRAPHY, Cincinnati, O, Elmirag N Y, At- 
lanta, Ga, 


WANTED- Gardener ‘and “family to raise vegeta- 
bles on shares for northern market; no capital re- 
quired; ean also buy 1-8 of 2000 acres and become 
partner. FRANK VOIGT, Arcadia, Ga, near Sa- 
vannah, 


“WANTED— Good, trustworthy salesmen to sell our 
celebrated nursery stock: big money; outfit free; 
write for particulars, KNIGHT & BOSTWICK, 
Newark, N Y. 


“WANTED-—Salesmen, local or 
THE HAWKS NURSERY CO, Rochester, N Y. 














“MIAN, single or married, dairy farm, BOX @, 
Kingston, N J. 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 


COMPETENT AMERICAN desires position on 
small farm or gentleman’s place; reference. R., 
465 Sumner Ave, Brooklyn, N Y. 


From a Well Known Seed 
Grower. 


I have always found the American 
Agriculturist an excellent advertising 
medium and the Farmers’ Exchange 
column particularly so and very rea- 
sonable.—{Frances Brill, Hempstead, 
N Y. 








tr ye ling. ~ Address 
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The Live Stock Traffic. 





At Chicago, receipts of cattle proved 
Slightly less excessive. Thus greaily 
relieved, the market exhibited a some- 
what better tone. However, part of the 
advance was afterward lost. As has 
proved the rule of late, dry lot beeves 
‘were sought out by packers, while plain 
to medium grass stock ruled slow, and 
inferior grades were harder to move. 
Strictly fancy hard finished steers 
forged up a notch or two, selling at 
$6.75 to 7, with a good grade of corn- 
fed beeves at 6 to 6.50. 

Fancy native steers .........$6.78@ 7.00 
Good to choice ........ eecoee 5.00@ 6.50 
Inferior to medium ....... eee 3.00@ 4.25 
Good to choice fed heifers.... 3.75@ 5.25 
Extra native butcher cows. . 3.75@ 4.25 
Fair to good butcher cows.. 2.00@ 3.00 
Comm’n to extra b'tcher bulls 2.00@ 4.30 
Feeders, good to. choice..... 3.25@ 4.15 
Plain to choice stockers..... 2.00@ 3.25 
Fair to extra veal calves.... 5.00@ 7.2 
Milch cows, p head.......... 29.00@45.00 

Hog prices showed a narrower range, 
owing to a somewhat better proportion 
of good butcher weights among offer- 
ings. This proved very weicome to 
buyers, for the continued heavy runs 
of lights at this point had much to do 
with the wide range in prices, the low 
average weight, and was partly re- 
sponsible for the break in the market. 
The average weight of offerings is now 
running a little heavier than at the 
close of October. Prices for good pack- 
ing swine were mostly within a range 
of $4.90 to 5.05, with selected lots run- 
ning as high as 5.10 to 6.15. 

There was a restriction in sheep re- 
ceipts, and the general market was fea- 
tured by much firmness. Prices are 
quite satisfactory for the season. The 
supply of thin sheep continues much 
lighter than country buyers desire, and 
on this account feeding. sheep and 
lambs are bringing extraordinarily good 
prices. Medium to fair thin lambs so:d 
@t $4.25 to 4.60, and very light weight 
grmie brought 3.60 to 3.75. Prime well- 
built western feeding lambs sold up to 
5. Fat native lambs brought 6.50 to 
6.25, rangers 5.25 to 5.75. Western sheep 
commanded 3.50 to 4.50, with fancy 
yearlings even higher. Culls and bucks 
sold at 2.50 to 3.25. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
ETANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 











Wheat Ouis 
1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 | 1904 | 1903 
Chicago...../1.18 | .7934] .B6 | .42°,] .29° | .34 
Now York...|1.23 | .85..] 67%] .60 | .35%,| .40 
Boston....... _ — | .74 56 | .39 | .44 
Tolodo.,.....|1.19 | .£€3 | .614,) 4549 +33 = 
*Bt Louis...../1.15%.] .86 | 63 | 41 | .31° 
Min’p’his.,../1.18° | .78 "| <5 | .43 284 30% 
Liverpool...j1.13 | .89 | .64 | .68 


Corn 





Cash or spot 














At Chicago, wheat received moderate 
attention at the hands of traders, but 
the market much of the time for a 
‘week or more past has been inclined to 
duliness, Prices moved up 1@2c, but 
the outside was not fully maintained, 
Dec sclliing with considerable freedom 
at $1.18@1.144, p bu, May 1.12@1.14, 
and some trading in July at slightly 
under the follar mark. Influential fac- 
tors included the rather uncertain man- 
ner in which wheat now in the ground 
is’ going into winter quarters, and the 
reports of the maturing crop in Argen- 
tina, a country always an important 
competitor of our own in the consum- 
ing markets of western Europe. 

Corn was strong and weak by turns, 
particularly in cash lots from the old 
crop, and nearby deliveries. These 
moved up 2¢€ or more under tem- 
porary restricted movement from the 
country and a fair shipping demand. 
Offerings of new corn meanwhile were 
increasing, quality generally good. De- 
ferred deliveries were only steady, May 
around 45%@47c p bu, July much the 
same. No 2 corn for Dec delivery 
sold up last week to better than 52c, 
but did not hold. The govt report in- 
dicating’ an excellent rate of yield p 
acre and a heavy corn crop in esti- 
mated bushels appeared late last week. 
This for the time being served. to de- 
press values, although our subscribers 
who have followed American Agricul- 
turist’s crop reports have been kept 
thoroughly posted with the fact that in 
recent weeks the trend of all testimony 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


has been toward a good outcome. On 
an earlier page of this paper will be 
found our latest report showing esti- 
mated rate of yield in bushels. 

Trading in oats ‘was fair, but market 
without important development, feeling 
one of general steadiness, Standard 
oats quotable slightly above and be- 
low 30c p bu, cash or Nov Gelivery; 
Dec 28%@29%c. Fair support to de- 
ferred deliveries. The cash demand 
was moderate, almost wholly on do- 
mestic account, choice white oats sell- 
ing at usual premium. 

Rye showed few changes, offerings 
small, prices steady in the main. No 
2 in store nominally 80@8ic p bu, f o b 
83@85e. 

Barley was substantially steady un- 
der about recent demand, offerings 
moderate but small. Prices covered a 
range of 28@40c p bu for poor and thin, 
suitable for feed purposes, upward to 
538@5ic for choice malting. 

Timothy seed was unchanged, offer- 
ings restricted, dersand of about the re- 
cent character, quotations on the ba- 
sis of $2.55@2.60 p 120 lbs for prime cash. 
Clover seed offerings were small and 
salable on the basis of 12c p Ib for con- 
tract grade. 

At New York, No 2 red wheat is 
selling at $1.22@1.23 p bu, No 1 northern 
Manitoba 1.07%. No 2 corn is quoted at 
671%4c in elevatorS. Corn chops 22.50 p 
ton. Mixed oats sold at 3444@35c p bu, 
clipped white 3714@39t4c, rye 8714¢e, bar- 
ley, feeding 44%c, malting 48@63c, malt 
60@68c. 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotAtions in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 





store, wcerehouse, car or dock. From 
tnese, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usua: cured. 
Beans, 
At New York, market easy. Mar- 


rows $2.85@2.90 p bu, red kidney do, 
lima 3.10@3.15, pea 1.80@1.82, 
Dressed Meats. 

At New York, calves in full supply, 
selling slow and weak. Prime light 
grades 10@10%c p lb, heavy 5@7téc. 
Roasting pigs, 8@15 lbs in weight, are 
in keen demand at j1@12c p lb. Dress- 
ed hogs bring 7@8c. 

Dried Fruits, 

At New York, future evap apples are 
down to 44,@4% p ib for prime stock. 
Spof 4144@5c, sun-dried 3@4c, chops and 
cores 14@1%c, raspberries 21@22c, 
huckleberries 12@12\4c, blackberries 6% 
@7c, cherries 13@14c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, a marked shortage is 
visible in the supply of fcy nearby eggs. 
Prices 35@38c p doz, westerns 22@28c, 

Under the department of Commer- 
cial Agriculture, in this issue, will be 
found illuminating article on the egg 


situation. 
Fresh Fruits, 


Official figures show the movement of 
Ga peaches for the season of ’04 aggre- 
gated 4488 cars by freight. Express 
shipments were about 300 cars more. 
The total output for ’03 ‘was 1080 car- 
loads. 

Farmers in Gloucester Co, N J, are 
reported to be replacing Kieffer pear 
trees with other varieties. The crop 
was heavy this year and the market 
so bad it did not pay to pick the fruit 
in many instances, 

Cfanberries bring $6 p bbl; about 50% 
of crop moved. Prices a trifie under 
last year, but are satisfactory.—[J. D. 
H., Ocean Co, N J. 

Cape Cod cranberries are still arriv- 
ing freely at N Y; Jersey movement 
continues light. Average offerings are 
reported to be running too tender. Fine 
hard berries sell at $6.50@7.50 p bbl, 
with occasional fey lots at $8, the best 
figure reached so far this season. 

Cranberry prices about the same as 
last year. About 25% of the crop has 
been marketed.—[C. W. H., Monmouth 
Co, N J. 

Around Durant, Miss; the strawberry 
acreage the coming season is estimat- 
ed at 400. Growers recently met to 
decide upon a uniform style of cra. 

The grape season this year proved 
unusually long. N Y stock ran 2 Mos 


later than: normal and the N Y move- 
ment is_holding out well. It is claimed 
more grapes have been forced into wine 
in the Empire state this year than 
usual, owing to the good crop. 

At New York, Bartlett pears bring 
$2.50@4 p bbl, quinces 3@4, Clinton 
grapes 60@70 p ton, reds 25@50, white 
25@35, Concords 25@30. BHlsewhere in 
this issue is given a review of the cran- 
berry situation. 


Hay and Straw. 

Canadians are reported to be ship- 
ping clover hay to the U §S, the move- 
ment being large. 
fo b Canada and including duty and 
freight stands receivers. 14.50 p ton. 
landed in N Y. 

At New York, with moderate offer- 
ings the market has exhibited consider- 
able strength. Best timothy brings 80 
@385c p 100 lbs, clover mixed 75@80c, salt 
50c. Long rye straw 90c@$1.10, short 65 
@75c, oat and wheat 60c. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, the advance in ocean 
freights has resulted in driving off 
some exporters, who are now bidding 
only $18 p ton for spring bran. City 
mills are mainly supplying the home 
demand. City bran commands 20@21.50, 
red dog 2.80 p bbl, spring bran 19.50@ 
20, cottonseed meal 26, linseed oil meal 
28. 

Nuts. 

An effort is on foot to boom peanut 
cultivation in Ky. A prominent dealer 
affirms that the Ky yield p acre in ’04 
was larger than that of Tenn or Va. 
He claims 500 acres are devoted to 
peanuts in western Ky. 

At New York, chestnuts fetch $2@8 
p bu, hickory nuts 2@2.50, bull nuts 75c 
@1, black walnuts 50@75c, butternuts 
25@50c, peanuts 4%@éc p lb, pecans 7@ 
8c. 

Poultry. ? 

In view of the very moderate turkey 
crop in sight, some shippers may labor 
under the erroneous impression that 
any kind of a scrawny turkey will 
sell at good prices. City merchants 
are urging that only the fattest birds 
be sent in for the Thanksgiving trade. 

A leeding eastern provision dealer 
who has just completed a tour of the 
middle west, says everywhere he found 
verifications of American Agricultur- 
ist’s recent report on the turkey sit- 
uation. He was informed that the crop 
will be late and very light in northern 
sections. The Ky output is promising 
in quantity, but there is much com- 


It costs $6.50@7.50- 





plaint at the quality of ’04 turkeys in 
that state, 

At New York, plenty of western 
fowls and chickens are coming and the 
market is irregular. Dressed fowls 10% 
@lic p lb, chickens 11@18c. Turkeys 
firm at 18@20c for young, old 16@1%c, 
Live fowls 12c, springs llc, roosters 8¢, 
ducks 70@80c p pr, geese $1.25@1.50, 

At Chicago, the market is in better 
shape, moderate advances being re- 
corded. Turkeys sell at 14@l6c p lb 
1 w, fowls 844@9c, roosters 6%c, spring 
chickens 10@10%c, ducks 10%@lic, 
geese $7@10 p doz. Dressed turkeys 
16@17c p lb, fowls 10@10%c, springs 10 
@llc, ducks 12@13c. 

Onions. 

New England markets are now be- 
ginning to receive heavier shipments 
of western onions, but prices are hola- 
ing up well, notwithstanding this sup- 
plement to domestic supplies. O is 
sending some very nice yellows. 

A Laredo (Tex) grower says some re- 
ports from his section exaggerate the 
acreage devoted to onions this year. 
He claims 500 acres and 400 cars will 
cover the season's operations. 


At New York, yellows tending upward | 


and general market in good shape. Or- 
ange Co yellows realize $1.50@2.25 p bag, 
rd 1.25@1.75, white 1.50@3, pickle 3@6 p 
bbl. 

Vegetables. 

Iowa canners claim the ’04 corn pack 
of that state is fully up’ to the 10-year 
average and is 75% larger than ’03. 
The Ill pack is also estimated bigger 
than last year. It is said western corn 
is going east very liberally this sea. 
son. 

In western N E gardeners are still 
freely supplying the home markets 
with domestic cabbage. This of course 
keeps back N Y offerings. A north- 
ern-Ct farmer states this week that he 
looks for native cabbage to hold out 
until well along in Dec. 

The cabbage movement is running 
about like ‘03. Danish seed brings $8 
p ton fob. Domestic almost a failure 
in this section.—[T. D. M., Erie Co, Pa. 

At New York, hothouse cukes bring 
60@90c p doz, lettuce 50c@$1, mush- 
rooms 15@35c p 1b, radishes 1@2 p 100 
bchs, tomatoes 20@35c p lb, cress 1@2 
p 100 behs, turnips 50@90c p bbl, squash 
40@75c, spinach 1.25@1.50, peppers 50c@ 
1, parsnips 1@1.25, pumpkins 40@60c, 
chicory 2@3, cauliflower 1.25@3, citron 
50@75c, carrots and beets 75c@1, sweet 
potatoes 1.50@2.25, brussels sprouts 5@ 
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i0c p at cabbage 10@12.50 p ton, celery 
20@35c p doz, egg plant 1.50@2 p bskt, 
noreent dish 3¢ @6c p lb, okra 1@2 p car- 
rier, peas 75c@2.2 5 p bskt, parsley 2@3 
p 100 behs, ra idishes 3@4 p 100. 


Wool. 

Big deals are reported in the Tex fall 
< ip. A 600,000-lb trade was made in 
Kerrville, Ct people securing the stock 
at 17%c. Next Tuesday the London 


auctions will open and red hot com- 


petition — = eens for. Advices from 
Melbour Australia, say prices are 
4@6c p Ib ‘alee than a year ago. 
American buyers recently secured 
Australian quarter breds at 37c p lb, 


equal to 56%c clean delivered in Bos- 
ton. Some fine choice Australian wool 
’ to have been purchased at a 





is said . 
Boston equivalent of 95¢ p Ib. Staple 
Wyo changed hands at the Atlantic 
seaboard at a clean cost close to 70c 
p Ib. Heavy contracting of Ut, Ida 
and Mont wools mostly at 17@20c con- 


tinues 





POTATO MOVEMENT AND MARKET 


Situation at Shipping Stations. 


interior sections of 


to 10 cents less 


Shippe! n many 


Nev re giving 5 

I , : than they did a few weeks 
‘ \ county dealers pay 35 
cents cainst a former price of 40 
cent Near Rochester, quotations are 


<« Island farmers receive 
ts, compared with 65 to 70 
( October. In Steuben county 
t market is holding at 35 to 40 cents 
operating with some 
rs look for better prices 


end buyers are 
fr 1 . Farm 


later o1 Reports tell of some rot in 
( h ever. 

eze in western New York at 
the ‘ f Oct undoubtedly played 
h with small portion of the 
crop t t remained in the ground at 


that d The damage appeared suf- 


ficiently large to stimulate buyers to 

extent. This is reflected 
I hardening in the market in 
( djacent counties, where 
shippers ar giving 40 cents for best 
t 


1 stock is selling 10 cents 

of Minnesota, bringing 
45 cents per bushel f o b. Merchant- 
realize 20 to 27 cents. 

Agriculturist corre- 
ndent in Portage county, O, Says 

receiving 40 cents per 
market having ruled the 
ame for several weeks past. Many 
toring this season on their 
wn account. In Trumbull county, 
rs offer 40 cents, but producers are 
for 50 cents. 


ble potatoes 
An American 
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Michigan quotations for potatoes de- 
livered at shipping stations continue at 
20 to 27 cents per bushel. Cunsiderable 
activity is noted at receiving points. 
Local authorities claim that Greenville 


will ship 5000 cars of potatoes this 
year. Buyers are giving 40 cents per 
100 pounds in the great potato district 
of north central Colorado, 

The demand for northern’ seed pota- 
toes is reported to be holding up nicely. 
The inquiry from Texas and Florida is 
especially gratifying. In trade circles 
now estimated these two states 
will plant 25% more potatoes this sea- 
son than last. At Chicago, heavy sup- 
plies of potatoes are coming from 
northern sections. Bulk of sound stock 
commands 81 to 33 cents per. bushel, 
With inferior at 25 to 27 cents and 
fancy 35 to 37 cents. At New York, 

ern pot are bringing $1.35 to 

5 per-180 poungs. Long Islands $2 


oo 
to $2. 


it is 


atoes 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


AT pl exports } from the U S and Can- 
ida for e season to date aggregate 
$50,000 bbls, a dec rease of 52% from last 
Cable advices 
marke 
is steady; 


report London and 
ts for Anrerican apples 
Liverpool slightly easier. At 
London, fey Kings sold to give At« 
lantie seaboard nets of $2.50@3 p bbl, 
Baldwins 1.50@2, Davis and Spy 1.75@2, 

Greenings 1. 76@2. 10.- Native English 
fruit is pretty well cleaned up and the 
very fine quality of American apples 


Glasgow 





this year makes them very attractive. 
At present prices, U K dealers think 
the demand will be very large. Specu- 
lative buying is commencing to set in 
for Baldwins and all high-colored lots 
are in great demand, not only for Eng- 
lish markets, but much stock is going 
to continental markets as well. 

Our apple crop is practically all har- 
vested. Yield not up to ’°03. Demand 
not satisfactory; prices ranged close to 


50c p bu.—[Correspondent, Trumbull 
Co, VU. 
Advices from Wayne Co, N Y, report 


considerable activity among apple dri- 
ers. The bulk of barreling fruit has 
been sold, so the recent advance did 
not benefit orchardists extensively. A 
sale of good packing apples is reported 
at 90c p bbl, container not included. 

Advices from the Empire state say 
prices are inclined to further advance. 
In the Rochester district, Greenings are 
bringing as high as $1.50 p bbl, com- 
pared with $1 at the opening of the 
season. 
1.50@1.75. A prominent buyer who was 
through the apple districts of N Y last 
week reports that not over 25% of the 
crop of Greenings was barreled, owing 
to low prices and the wind damage. 

At New York, Wealthy $1.50@2.50 p 
bbl, Jonathan 1.50@2.50, Spy 1.25@2.50, 
King 1.50@2.50, Spitz do, Greenings 1.25 


@1.75, Baldwins do, Snow 1.25@2.26, 
small crabapples 3@6. 
At Chicago, fall apples about 


through. General trade fully steady. 
Mixed fruit in carload lots $1@1.50 p 
bbl, fey 1.75@2.50. Ben Davis 1.25@1.75 
in jobbing lots; Pippins 1.50@2, 





THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 


PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMBRIBS. 
New York Boston Chicago 
1904 ..25 @25%c 24%@25 c 24 c¢ 
1903 ..22 @23 c¢ 22%@23 c 21 @21%c 
1902 ..25%4@26%ec 244e@2d%ec 24 @2s c 
Dealers account for the recent sharp 
upturn in butter by the unexpected 


curtailment in production. Many cmys 
haye closed for the season and some 
are running just enough to supply local 
markets. In the west the falling off 
in the make has come earlier than 


usual and judging by restrictions in 
receipts, is quite pronounced. How- 


ever, after cows are put on full feed 
there may be an increase in the milk 
and butter output. 

At New York, best cmy is up to 25 
and 25\4c p lb with receipts showing a 
moderate proportion of fine quality 
butter. a 20@23c p lb, western imit 
emy 16@18e, factory 14@léc, renovated 
15@18%c, packing 14@15c. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, cmy 26@26%c p 
lb, dairy 20@2lc.—At Cincinnati, cmy 
27c, dairy 15c.—At Columbus, emy tubs 
27c, prints 28c, dairy 12@18c. 

Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, cmy 25 
@26c p lb, dairy 18@19c.—At Philadel- 
phia, emy 25%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, 
good demand at 24@2ic p Ib. 

At Chicago, cmy continues to forge 
ahead. Greater inroads are being made 
on storage stocks to meet the deficiency 
caused by the very moderate arrivals 
of fresh cmy. Extras bring 24c p Ib, 
renovated 16@l7c, dairy 17@2l1c, pack- 
ing 10@l4c. 


The Cheese Market. 


While the 1904 cheese season 
has proved very unsatisfactory to pro- 
ducers, the recent. improvement in the 
cheese market has considerably bright- 
ened the situation from the specula-¢ 
tors’ standpoint. 

At New York, interior points report 
a broad demand from the south and 
west, and this is giving a firmer tone 
to the local market. .Sept fe sells at 11 
@11\c p lb, Oct 10%@10\%c. 

At Chicago, the market is in better 
shape. Offerings ample, however, and 
the same may be said of stocks. Twins 
are quoted at 104%:@llic p lb, @aisies 10% 


@l1'%c. 


cmy in 

















Other winter fruit commands. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 
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1904 PRIZE WINNERS 
National Buttermakers Convention 


ALL DE LAVAL USERS 


The Annual Convention of the National Buttermakers Asso- 
ciation wag! — at the St. uis Exposition the last week in 
October. great Internationa! Butter Contest has always been 
the chief R.. I of these Conventions, and in every year since their 
inauguration, in 1892f/DE LAVAL Sepeemter | butter has made a clean 
sweep of all awards and all higher scores. 10904 shows even a more | 
overwhelming DE ‘AVAL triumph than ever before. 


PRIZES AWARDED 


CHAMPIONSHIP CUP—H. C. Hansen, Smith Mills, Minn. 

GOLD MEDAL—L. 8. TayLor, Glenville, Minn. 

SILVER MEDAL—F. L. OpELL, Greenfield, Iowa. 

In addition, all the Silver Cups to highest scoring exhibits 
from the different States went to DE L/ YeN users, and every 
single entry scoring higher than 95 was DE LAVAL made. 

The use of a DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATOR means not 
only MOR but BETTER butter than can possibly be made in 
any other way under like conditions. 


Send for catalogue and name of nearest local agent. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Ranootrn & Canat STe., General Offices: $28 Youvare 































CHICAGO. MONTREAL. 
t2is F “7 & 
PHILADELPHIA.” 74 CORTLANDT STREET, “;OaGNro 
9 & tt Drumm &r., 248 McDermor A 
GAN FRANCISCO. NEW YORK. WINNIPEG. 
























TR y THIS FAILL 


jays Free. 


I -. —— any responsible ¢ 
farmer one of \\ 


Ditto’s 
Lotest Double Cut, 


rip le-Geared 
be 1-Bearing 
Feed Grindors 
On Ten Days Trial—No Money In Advance. 
If it does not grind at least 20% more ear-corn or 
other grain than any other two horse sweep mil! 
made, send it back at my expense. Don’t miss 
this offer. Ball-bearing throughout. Only 10 ft. 
sweep. Lightdraft. Grinding rings never touch 
each other—they last for years. Both grinders 
revolve, self-cleaning. for new Catalogue. 


G. M. Ditto, Sox &2 Joliet, iii. 


oareleaal Sean qo? 1 ae any 
ober oO 


ON CONDITION 


Free trial given at 
your home, If you 
don’t grind more 
feed and do it eas- 
ier, better and fast- 
er with a 


than any other, return and we pay all = 
We ask you to test on ear and shelled corn 

grains and mixed feed stuffs. Three styies, four 
sizes, including smal! —— fi. -B. Writs today 
and ask about our labor saving WOOD SAWS in 
sizesitoi2 h.p. Booklet free. 


NEW HOLLAND MCH. COc, 
Box 137 New Holland, "Pa. 














































‘OUR CAMPAIGN 


a(t ee 


fs not over; we continue to manufacture ané sell cne 
Frost Fence. containing more weight, twice the 
strength and three times the mares of 


best woven wire fabric on the 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - GLEVELAND, OnI0. 





’ acity , easy and 
oo beater. Handiest end Dest all- 
rule heater made. Ibe price — 
at ence fur descriptive 










UNION LOCK POULTRY FENCE 

fs strongest and best test. Our low prices 
will surprise you, We chin teen mills in Conn., LiL, 
Calif.,and guarantee prompt delivery. Write to-day 
for F FREE cat catalog of Farm, Lawn and Poultry Fence, 
Case Bros., 12-18 Main St., Colchester, Conn. 


MONARCH (GASOLINE EN ENGINES 
Perfect Working ‘Tractios wae enn 


Hydraulic Cider Fyessen,, Spest 
plies, Boile: Encines, w 
catalogue. MON 


t= =. hs RIA # 
the B RY Br 
FOUR sive IN ONE 
Cures Kick a Pui 
Bhyers, ee. end for Bit on 4 
Days’ and circular shéwing 
the four distinct ways of fut it. 
A Lady can hold him. Pref, 3,R.Beery, Pleasant Shie. 


DIRECT TO YOU *e--<: 


and you save middlemen’s profits. 
We make 140 styles of vehicles and 















in, etc, Write for 
i MACHINERY co. 
Cortlandt St., New York. 


“ABENAQU 99 GASOLENE 


ENGINE. 
STANDS 


INA 
CLASS 





Write today for Free Money »—A Catalogue. 
U. 8. Buggy & Cart Co., B 602, Cincinnat!, O. 
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Her Father-in-Law. 
By Lilla A. Whitney. 


| 468 





AFTERNOON was a 
dreary one in early 
_ November. The rain 
fell monotonously on the 
ungathered sodden leaves 
with a kind of dogged per- 
sistence that forbade any 
hope of a clearing up before 
nightfall. Gray and cheerless 
would have been the outlook, 
even upon a city street, but to 
Katherine Morris, as she stood looking 
from an upper story window of a din- 
gy, rickety old farmhouse down into 
its neglected dooryard, the prospect 
seemed absolutely desolate. j 

Only three weeks ago she was known 
as Katherine’ Ward—the brightest, 
prettiest and most popular girl in 
Hasbrook. Then, suddenly, for such 
events seem always sudden at the last, 
she had turned into Katherine Morris, 
while threescore people, more or less, 
relatives and friends,.stood looking on. 
There had been the breakfast, the flow- 
ers, the favors, the old shoes and the 
rice—those time-honored godspeeds to 
throw after the departing carriage— 
and the usual number of wedding gifts 
to leave behind. Then came that most 
delightful journey in the beautiful 
autumn weather, with Philip always at 
her side to enjoy with her places and 
objects of interest she had long wished 
to see. Could there have been'‘a hap- 
pier beginning to her married life, she 
asked herself, standing there in the 
gathering dusk, looking out through 
tear-dimmed eyes, 

This was her father-in-law’s “home, 
where she and Philip were to remain 
‘until their own little house in Weston, 
three miles away, should be completed. 
Philip was now a flourishing young 
lawyer there, and had already been 
spoken of in the county as a rising star 
in his profession... 

Katherine had been quick to discern 
that the ruling and all-pervading spirit 
of the househoid was her father-in- 
law. “Aunt Melinda,” the housekeeper 
since the death of Philip’s mother, con- 
sulted him on all the house matters, 
and Katheriiue was sure that he regu- 
lated all the expenditures. Of late it 
had occurred to her that even Philip, 
from force of long habit, deferred to 
his father’s judgment when his own 
would have been better. A feeling of 
rebellion rose within her at the thought. 
and she resolved that, for herscif, she 
would never yield to,his influence or 
dominion. 

The sound of wheels _ splashing, 
through the mud of the country road 
dinterrupted the train of gloomy reflec- 
tions, and Katherine knew that the 
happiest event in her day, Philip’s 
homecoming, was at hand. Another 
‘moment, and she heard his gay whistle 
below and bounding step upon the 
‘stairs, * 

“Here all alone, Kitty? and what is 
it? What has happened?” for at the 
sound of his voice and step, all the 
misery of the lonely day rushed back 
upon her in an overwhelming flood, and 
she answered from against his shoul- 
der, “I don’t know, Philip, I don’t real- 
ly. Perhaps I am homesick—only a lit- 
tle, though, and for our own new 
home,” she quickly added. 

“Well, we are sure to spend Thanks- 
giving there, and that is not far off 
now,” her husband replied; then, as if a 
new thought had occurred to him, 
““Wouldn’t you like to have your 
mother with us at Thanksgiving, dear? 
Perhaps that would cure all the differ- 
ent kinds of homesickness.” - 

A quick, appreciative glance from 
Katharine told her husband that he had 
struck at the root of the matter while 
prescribing for its cure. These were 
the things that had won her, the ready 
sympathy, the quick comprehension of 
all her moods, the effort, always, to 
help her out of any trouble. ‘“Let’s go 
down and stir up father and have sup- 
per,” he suggested, and Katherine fol- 
lowed him, thinking what a difficult 
matter it would be for her to “stir up 
father,” and yet how easily the reverse 
had been many times accomplished 
since her arrival at the farm. 

The days that followed passed swift- 
ly and not unpleasantly. The skies had 
cleared and Katherine was now ab- 
sorbed in her plans for furnishing the 










EVENINGS 


new house, spending much of her time 
in Weston. One day, upon turning a 
street corner, she came suddenly upon 
her father-in-law, whom she had left 
that morning at the breakfast table, 
with no expectation of seeing him again 
before night. 

“Why, it’s you, Katherine, sure 
enough!” he volunteered awkwardly. 
Katherine stopped, not knowing quite 
what to say. She never knew quite 
what to say to her father-in-law. “I’ve 
be’n buyin’ some things, some house- 
keepin’ things fer you an’ Phil,” he be- 
gan in an embarrassed way. “Ye see, 
Phil’ don’t know nothin’ ’bout buyin’ 
such things an’ I don’t s’pose you do, 
ee with an attempt at jocularity, “I 
thought I'd help ye out a little.” 

“I’m sure“it is very kind of you, and 
thank you ever so much,” Katherine 
made haste to say, at the same time in- 
wardly chiding herself for not feeling 
sufficiently grateful. But ignoring her 
thanks, her father-in-law went on: 

“There’s never be’n nothin’ come into 
my house that I didn’t buy myself. 
Phil’s mother didn’t buy her own shoes 
n’r bunnits. I never see a2 woman no- 
how as could make a good bargain. I 
was allus good at savin’, else Phil’ 
couldn’t ’a’ gone to college. He was 
smart in school when only a little fel- 
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For 
For 


For 


sunny hours 





ler, an’ fond of learnin’, but I never 
had much schoolin’, so I didn’t give in 
that he could go till his ma lay a dy- 
in’. "That was all she asked o’ me—to 
promise to send the boy to college. I 
hed to promise her and then o”’ course 
I hed to keep my word. Phil’s paid me 
back, though, every dollar I ever spent 
on him, and more, too,” he added. with 
an air of proud satisfaction. 
Katherine, who upon meeting her 
father-in-law had felt only the strong 
repulsion always experienced at sight 
of him, coupled with the immediate de- 
sire to get away from him as soon as 
possib’e, yet found herself listening at- 
tentively, as a page in the history of 
her husband’s family was unfolded for 
her benefit. Anything connected with 
Philip, whether past or present, was of 
deepest interest to her. But Philip’s 
father! Unknown to himself, he had 
been standing at the bar of her judg- 
ment, and all her preconceived opinions 
of him had been confirmed: “Grasping, 
penurious, miserly; yes, and more,” 
thought Katherine, “ignorant and 
Goarse-fibered.”” How strange that he 
should be her Philip’s father! Of his 
lovely mother who died when he was 
ten years old, he had often spoken. 


A Puritan’s Thanksgiving, 


L. L. MATTHEWS, 


For yellow fields of ripened grain, 


simple gifts and pleasant ways, 

love and home and happy days, 

work and cares that come to all, 

joys and blessings as they fall, 
I thank thee, Lord. 


every flower beneath the sun, 

peace and rest when day is done, 

every hour that comes and goes, 

that Thy faithful love o’erflows, 

all this toil and weary strife, — 

all these hopeful days of life, 
I thank thee, Lord. 











AT HOME 


Many times he had reviewed his child- 
ish recollections of her, but of his fa- 
ther, she remembered now, he had said 
little. Katherine’s soft heart overflow- 
ed in a new tenderness for the poor boy, 
who through nearly all his life had 
missed that gentle influence, and the 
maternal instinct strong within her, 
rose to meet and supply as far as pos- 
sible the great need of mother love so 
lacking in her husband’s past. 

They had walked alogg until now 
they stood in front of her new house, 
and as Katherine led the way up the 
‘steps, she saw that the veranda was 
covered with packages of all shapes and 
sizes. “Let’s open em right up an’. see 
if they’re all here,” suggested her com- 
panion, ‘who forthwith fell to work 
tearing off the wrappings. 

It was truly an unusual array of 
*“housekeepin’ things’ that met the eye 
when all were disclosed to view. Much 
of it consisted of tableware—odd pieces 
of varying size, picked up here and 
there, ‘without reference to the fact 
that all must appear upon the same 
table. Many of the pieces were shop- 
worn and no two were alike. A lamp 
with a much beflowered porcelain 
shade, some half-worn kitchen furni- 
ture, and an entire bolt of coarse un- 
bleached sheeting were among the are 


and gentle rain, 





ticles awaiting Katherine’s thanks and 
appreciation when all were in evidence. 

“IT ain’t nowhurs near done buyin’ 
fer ye,” her father-in-law said, patron- 
izingly, “I’ve only jest begun. I’m go- 
in’ to an auction they’ve advertised fer 
to-morrow, to see what I can find fer 
ye.” 

A look of real terror flamed up in 
Katherine’s eyes. “Oh, I beg of you, 
do not,’” she answered earnestly. ‘You 
have done enough. You have been very 
kind.” 

“Tt’ll take a good deal o’ time to git 
ye all fixed, but I ain’t no ways pushed 
fer time jest now, an’ I’m bound to 
see ye through,” he insisted vehem- 
ently. 

Katherine’s heart sank. within her. 
She felt herself confronted by a prob- 
lem that must be solved without help 
from her husband. How could she al- 
low her dear new home to be filled up 
with this ill-assorted trash! What 
would her mother think, who was com- 
ing to spend Thanksgiving! On the 
other hand, she must not deprecate the 
unexpected generosity of her husband’s 
father. Perhaps Philip would see the 
situation from her point of view and 
manage in some way to forestall his 





future gifts. At all events, the prop. 
lem would have to work itself out; “byt 
‘what a waste,” she said to herself as 
she locked the door and proceeded 
down the street to meet her husband, 

For several days thereafter, Kath. 
erine saw almost nothing of her father. 
in-law. He had taken an early break. 
fast and disappeared each morning 
before she came to the table. On the 
streets of Weston she caught occa- 
sional glimpses of him. Once she say 
him in a department store earnestly 
bargaining with a tradesman. She 
was, however, left in no doubt as to the 
business that brought him to town, for 
each afternoon the delivery wagons 
unloaded upon the veranda of the new 
house the result of his morning's oe. 
cupation, 

In the meantime she thought it 
strange that Philip should offer no 
comments or suggestions. The time 
was shortening up and something must 
be said or done soon. Even now, should 
the auction traps and second-hand 
goods collected by her father-in-law be 
utilized, there would be small space 
Isft in the new house for anything else, 
Katherine had resolved to use very few 
of them, nevertheless she was a long 
time in nerving herself to meet the 
crisis. It came suddenly and without 
premeditation about a week before 
Thanksgiving. 

Philip had run up from the Office to 
the new house one cold afternoon, to 
find his wife wrapped in her furs, grasp- 
ing with benumbed fingers a yard-stick 
with which she was trying to get the 
dimensions of their small parlor. 

“It’s too cold for you here, Kitty, 
and I’ve come up to start the fire in 
the furnace,”’ he explained as he greet- 
ed her. 

“I’ve found a beauty of a carpet for 
this room, Phil’, at Dunlap’s,”’ Kathar- 


ine, intent upon her work, replied ir- 
relevantly, “‘and it’s getting so late, 
that if we are to be here by Thanks- 
giving, we must begin to settle at 
once.” 

“That is true, dear, but it will take 
only a short time. Father seems to 
have remembered nearly everything,” 
and Philip glanced around with what 
seemed to his wife, an air of actual 
satisfaction. 

Was it possible that, after all, he 


could be satisfied! That he would ex- 
pect her to find places for the incon- 
gruous mass of rubbish spread out be- 
fore them! The large roll of coarse car- 
peting that had stood in the corner for 
@ week, and that she had intended 
never to use unless at some distant 
time, in some out-of-the-way place, 
could it be possible that Philip really 
expected it to cover their parlor floor! 
She rose from her crouching posture, 
found a place for the yard-stick, 
straightened the brim of her hat and 


began to draw on her gloves before 
making any reply. 

“Philip, your father has been most 
generous. He has done too much.” She 


spoke deliberately, as if reciting a les- 
son well learned. “But when you saw 
that he was wasting his means in buy- 
ing much that we cannot use, why did 
you not ask him to give you the money 
to apply as you saw fit?” She had pur- 
posely held herself out of the question. 

“T should probably have done no bet- 
ter than he. I am not used to this sort 
of buying, and father is. Besides, I 
supposed the things were all right,” 
her husband rejoined uneasily. 

“It is barely possible, then, that I 
might have been of some assistance. 
I should, at least, have known what 
sort of carpets and furniture |, cared 
to see in my own home,” Katherine 
replied coldly. She had. never before 
addressed him in this tone, and her 
husband looked up in quick surprise to 
meet the changed expression of her 
face. He grew pale, but began hur- 
riedly: “I must set you right on one 
point, Kitty; the matter is even worse 
than you think, but somehow, I sup- 
posed you knew. Father has given us 
nothing. All these things,” indicating 
with a wave of the hand the miscella- 
neous collection, that in different stages 
of wear and tear occupied the entire 
front of the house, “were bought with 
my money. Father asked me to let him 
spend it for us. I_have never refused 
father anything. I see now that it has 
all been a miserable blunder, but there 
is nothing to do but to make the best of 


Katherine had grown cold as she lis- 


tened: suddenly she flushed with an- 
Her 


ger, felt weak, and-+sat down. 
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THANKSGIVING | POL POLITICS | 


BY A.A.MERRIAM 


The farm yard was full ofa chattermg, crowd 
All cackling at once, both long, and loud; 

But one skinny turkey of ancient mein 
s gaining a hearing, twas plain to be seen, 

And ever and always his burden of song, 
Wiss this and none other-keep lean wil live img 





a. Pee ‘S i he, wth conviction, the time is nigh 
ze**°"” When for daintiest, tid bits younever need sigh, 
<S, They will be offered nay upged onyou,three times a day, 
But to you who are greedy] simply will say 
vi. Youd better eat little, youll find Im not wong. 
% A Just take my advice -keep lean and live long, 





I e summered and wintered tt many a year, “j" 
4 And if lam careful Ive nothing to fear. 
Tor the fat fowls are those that garnish a table 

And] shall keep lean as long as I am able. 
| | Soyouwho love life inthis gay feathered tlaong, 
| ; Just remanber ‘ay wards hep lean and live long, 
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own voice sounded far-off and strange 
as she spoke. “Then 1 suppose you have 
no more money to use in furnishing the 


house at present?’ 
Kitty no more at present.” 
was full of regret, but de- 


e days later, Philip Morris sat 


idly in his office. All disposition to 
work s emed far removed. His face 
looked worn and_ old, and different 
from that of the good-natured Phil of 


He sat in the revolving 
et tilted upon the table, smok- 
ing hard and thinking. Nothing but 
t most perfunctory commonplaces in 
the 1 of conversation, had passed 
between himself and Katherine since 
the denouement at the house three 
dai 
} 
f 


a k ago 
chair, f 


ys before. He had no clue, even, to 
r thoughts. She was as far removed 


m him as if they had been mere 


casual acquaintances. Studiously 
courteous—that would be Katherine— 
yet coldly aloof. How would it end? 
Heavy steps sounded on the stairs. 
A moment later the door was pushed 
open, and his father, smilimg and im- 
portant, entered the room. 

“I’ve got a surprise for ye, Phil, look 
here!” and he held two fifty dollar 


bank notes before the astonished eyes 
of his son. “See what I saved ye in 
the buyin’ of yer housekeepin’ stuff! 
Could ye have done as well fer yer- 
self, now?’ 


“Probably no better,” Philip an- 
Swered without enthusiasm, “but Kath- 
erine could have suited herself much 


better, father; she is not pleased with 
your purchases.” 

“Not pleased with em! How can she 
help bein’ pleased with ’em?” But his 
son did not enlighten him further, and 
silence fell between the two. Presently 
Philip’s eye lighted up, as with resolve 
newly born. “Father,” he asked, with 
Swift directness, ‘do I owe you any- 
thing—any money, I mean?” 

“Not one cent, Pht, fust-n’r last,” 
replied the elder man. “I kep’ count of 


all ye cost me from the time ye was 


born till ye come out o’ college an’ law 
school, an’ ye’ve more’n paid me back 
the hull on’t. ’Tain’t one boy out ’f a 





thousan’ would ’a’ done it, eif I do 
say it, and I’ve bragged on ye a lot, 
Phil, I have.” The son stiffened per- 
ceptibly. ° 

“Then I may consider myself in your 
debt, at present only for the mere ac- 
cident of birth?” he asked coldly. 

“That's all, boy,” the old man moved 
uneasily in his chair. “But why did ye 
do it? I never asked it o’ ye.” 

You did not ask it of me in so many 
words, father, but you accepted the 
money. I will tell you why I did, it,” 
and the younger man wheeling about, 
faced the elder, as if nerved to a long 
expected ordeal. “I knew you loved 
money better than anything else in 
the world, and I thought if there were 
no question of dollars and cents be- 
tween us, there might be found,” his 
voice faltered, “a little room in your 
heart for me—your only child.” 

The old* man sat, as if turned to 
stone, andethe son went on: “Father, 
I suppose you must be, if not a rich 
man, one who has the means at his 
disposal to do about as he wishes?” 

“Call it rich, boy, call it rich, an’ ye 
won't be fer out o’ the way.” 

“Have you ever planned what you 
will do with your wealth?” 

“What should I do with it?’”-and the 
father looked up in amazement. “Ain't 
it all fer you in the end, you an’ yer 
children? Ye’ll be a rich man, Phil, 
some day. All I ever took from ye was 
only to save fer ye.’ 

“We cannot forecast the future, and 
I may not care, then, for your money. 
I have sorely needed it in my life as I 
went along—have needed it at home, 
at college, everywhere; in books, pic- 
tures, music, opportunities—all those 
things that make for culture, the 
things that Katherine, whose , father 
was not rich, has enjoyed all her life, 
and which are as the breath of life 
to her now.” 

He lifted the two notes from the ta- 
ble and extended them to his com- 
panion. “I want you to hand her these 
as a Thanksgiving gift from yourself, 
father. Remember, my name must not 
appear. It is your gift, and give it to 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 


her to-morrow—she may like to use it,” 
he added. 

“Phil, I never see a woman have &% 
hundred dollars to spend, in my life,” 
rejoined his father, solemnly, “but tt’s 
yer own an’ I’ll do it ef ye say so.” 

During all that evening, the old man 

sat in a brown study, as if struggling 
to settle his mind into new channels 
of thought. Late in the afternoon of 
the following day, as Philip was pre- 
paring to close his office, Katherine 
burst in upon him—the Katherine that 
he knew—radiant, happy, tearful. 
“Oh, Phil, dear, you can never guess 
what has happened! Your father has 
given me these,” unfolding upon the 
desk before him, as she spoke, a check 
for a thousand dollars, upon which she 
laid the bank notes, already familiar 
to him, ‘“‘and he says,” she went on, 
the words tumbling over one another 
in her haste, “that if we do not like 
the ‘truck’ he has bought, we can 
heave it out and please ourselves in 
furnishing the house. Philip, I feel so 
guilty; I have so misjudged him’— 
her eyes looked repentantly into his— 
“and I am afraid you, too, dear.” 

“No, Kitty, you have not misjudged 
us,” her husband said, as he drew her 
into his arms, “but we have both 
changed—father and I.” 

Pie Lae 


The Fair and Other Things. 


CARRIER, 





How many have been to the greatest 
of world’s fairs? I have. The first day 
we took in the manufacturing building; 
saw shoes made, silk handkerchiefs and 
suspenders woven, and everything you 
can think of in process of making. 

The electricity building is entirely 
surrounded by water. The agricultural 
building is one of the largest on the 
grounds, and the displays instructive 
and entertaining. There I saw a 
“prune” bear, “hop” horse, ‘“‘corn” cow, 
etc. Then we visited most of the state 
buildings. The Texas building is odd, 
being star shaped. Pennsylvania has 
a very beautiful building, and of course 
it draws a vast crowd to look at the 
liberty bell. Dllinois (my own state) 
has an imposing looking building, white 
with a pale green dome. Of course I'm 
partial to my state. 

_But one of the buildings that im- 
pressed me most was the South Dakota 
state building. The interior is finished 
in corn, wheat and grasses, with the 
names of the counties spelled in differ- 
ent colors of corn, which made a _very 
pretty and fitting finish. 

The illumination is grand. The lights 
first are white, then red, then green. 


The most beautiful place is Festival | 


hall, and the Cascades, the water roll- 
ing and tumbling in the soft lights, 
then flowing into the lagoons below. 
The Pike—what can I say of the Pike? 
Just take care of ¢vour corns and your 
pocketbook. 

No doubt by this time you are won- 
dering who this talkative person is. 
Well, I’m a lady mail carrier, being 
appointed last June. The work I find 
very pleasant and healthful. I am car- 
rier on Route 2 out of our town. The 
patrons are very pleasant. Occasion- 
ally I find grapes, pears, apples, etc, 
in the boxes for the carrier. 


ee — Ee 





Recently there was unveiled at Mans- 
field, O, a monument to John Chapman, 
a pioneer horticulturist of the west, 
known as Johnny Appleseed. He was 
one of the quaintest characters of the 
west. He was born in Springfield, Mass, 
in 1775, but early went to Ohio. His 
self-imposed task was the clearing of 
the wilderness and the planting of ap- 
pleseeds. In 1806 he invaded Ohio with 
two birchbark canoes loaded with ap- 
pleseeds from the cider presses of west- 
ern Pennsylvania. Wherever he found 
a suitable open spot, where the soil 
seemed adapted, he would build brush 
fences to keep the wild animals out, 
and plant his seeds. When the early 
settlers came, they found Johnny’s nur- 
series awaiting them. Periodically he 
went the rounds of his orchards, graft- 
ing and keeping trees in order. 





will positively break up a deep, racking 
lef by other means. 











} SUIT or OVERCOAT 


We are the largest actual Clothe« Makers 
in*he world selling direct to Consumers 
Our business s the 
raising of, sheep for 
wool, spinning end 
weaving the wool 
into cloth, and mak- 
MA ing ap the cloth into 
A Men's fine Suits 
sOvercouts. Every 
buyer of clothing 
*hould know some; 
thing about wool 
you will find our 
* Wool Ta:k" both 
interesting and in- 
*tructive. 
We here filnstrate 
-SS guaran- 
all-wool Suit 
and Overcoat, made 
X to your measure in 
+ latest style 
guaranteed to @ 
With our simple instructions anyone can take 
perfect mensurements. By our jirect ** From 
Sheep to Man” plan you save Middlemen's 
profits. Samples of cloth from which our 
choice Custom-Tailored, Shape-Keeping Suite 
and Overcoats are made, mailed on request 
We guarantee complete satisfaction or money 
refunded witbout discussion. Don't bay a 
Suit or Overcoat until you have coaseeen our 
Money Saving Pro 
Write toda rey + samples. 
OHIO & KENTUCKY WOOL GROWING co. 
Reference, Second Nat'l Bank. JeP’T M, Cincimnat 0 
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Horseae Cloves 95¢ 





Men’s Wool-lined Horsehide Workin 
Gloves, Made with wax thread, wi 
stand heavy, rough work, durable and 
wirm, Every pair guaranteed. Send 
for No, 2515. 

Men‘s Heavy Buckskin Gloves.— 
Reversible—can be worn on either hand, 
Reinforced double palm and thumb. 
Strongest, best wearing working glove 
made, Sent post-paid for $1.00. 


Catalogue No.6, all about Gloves—FREE,. 


Deerskin Glove Co., Sifw™You® 














Life Size Doll 










22 FEET HIGH. 


iris, heres a t 
Dolly big et on Vg 
vour éutgrown baby drees-s 
siich you can put on end 
button and abutton, to vour 
mm, bearte desire, tt te the most 

P popular doll made. Ovilie hae 
en indestructible beat, golden 
bair,: oy cheeks, brown eyes, 
bid cos ed body, red stocetngs 
bieck Shoes, and wil stand 
alone, It @ an eZect repro- 
duction ofa nand printed French 
Doll, beautiiul'y printed on de- 
siiable mateiisl to be stuffed, 
and q@ili live in your memory 
long atier childhood days heave 

passed, We vill cive this beaut f- 
Pal doll absolutely Fi ce as a pre- 
mium for selling ouly y he 


. Write 


- id. 
send us $1.00) and 
roliwnics 2s fege h 
Folls ah FP . 
EXTRA PREMIUMS, 
eend us the money witata 
a alter receiving the Tebiets, 
we willecnd with the doll, Semaller 
dolis as deacribed above, oe extra 
remiame for prompt work. We uke 
Pace eil goods not seld, Adiress, 


NATIONAL MEDICINE CO. | 
38 White Street, 
E> poi Dept. 177-L New York. N. Y. 


MOST POPULAR DOLL MADE 
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ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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MARTHA L, TAYLOR. 


An inexpensive but pretty rustic doll 
house may be easily fashioned from 
cardboard and the bits from nature. 
It will gladden a little girl’s heart. 

Cut from the corrugated cardboard, 
used to pack bottles, the two sides of 
the house, 15 inches by 10 inches, the 
two ends 15 inches high to center of 
peak, ard 10 inches high at sides by 
10 inches in width, the floor 20 inches 
by 10, the roof 15 by 6%, and the bay 
window 5 inches by 6%. 

In each side piece cut a window; cut 
out with a penknife spaces to repre- 
sent the glass, leaving the slender 




















A HOMEMADE DOLL HOUSE, 


strips of cardboard to represent the 
sash. Now, on the inside of each, glue 
ut the top of window, two pieces of 
prettily edged iace draped back with 
ribbons, to serve as lace curtains. 

In the front end piece cut a space 
2% inches by 6% inches for the bay 
window, and a door 2% inches by 6% 
inches. Cut the door on top, front and 
bottom clear through and the back 
edge cut just slightly. Then it ‘will 
open and shut. Fasten on some fancy 
button for a knob. In upper half of 
door, cut out a square window and 
paste lace netting back of it. Then cut 
“a small window in the attic and drape 
with lace. 

The rear end may be omitted, so as to 
allow the child to furnish the room and 
play, or may be added, cutting in same 
a door and window and draping both 
with lace. Lengthwise through the 
center of the roof piece cut slightly 
with a knife and then bend down 
slanting. Take the bay window card- 
board and mark off 1% inches on each 
side and cut slightly ‘with knife, then 
bend both of these sides in to fit the 
cut space from the end piece. In each 
end and the front of the bay window 
cut windows, leaving as before the 
slender cardboard strips to represent 
the sash and drape a curtain at each 
side window and two at the front. 

Now take some passe-partout binding 
and put all together. The extra length 
of the floor extends out in front, form- 
ing a floor to the bay window and a 
porch. For the chimney, cut a strip of 
cardboard the desired length and hight, 
divide it into four equal parts, cut 
slightly with a knife at these points, 
bend and fasten ends together with 
the binding, thus forming a square 
chimney. On the.two oposite sides, at 
bottom of chimney, cut sharp notches 
and fit to ridve of roof and fasten on 
with the binding. z 

A piece of cardboard will also have 
to be fitted to the top of the bay win- 
cow and fastened on with the binding. 
When all of this is completed, cover 
the walls of the house, outside, with 
glue and sprinkle lavishly over this, dry 
moss (crumbled fine) that you have 
gathered from rocks and rails. Glue 
the roof and shingle with petals from 
pine cones, beginning at the bottom 
and shingling upward. Glue the chim- 
ney and fasten on small pebbles. 

If one wishes, the inside of the house 
may be papered with some pretty paper 
hefore putting together. «It adés charm. 
Ths mother who has not forgotten her 


childhood days, knows well how to 
furnish the little home with chairs, 
tables, cradles, rockers, etc, cut from 


cardboard and papered with some rich 
paper, 





A Unique Napkin Holder. 


MAE Y. MAHAFFY. 





Few mothers there are who do not 
know how difficult it is to keep the 
children’s napkins where they will pro- 
tect dress and waist fronts to the best 
advantage. The expedients of pinning 
around the neck or tucking napkins 
into collar bands when bib days are 
over are never satisfactory, the first 
causing an uncomfortable roll, and the 
latter invariably disarranging collars 
or ties. In the accompanying illustra- 
tion a little holder is shown which will 
solve this problem to every mother’s 
delight. 

This holder is made of brown linen, 
15 inches long and nearly 2 wide. The 
edge is buttonholed with red floss, as 
also are the initials of the little one 
for whom it is intended. Sprays of 
holly with its glossy green leaves and 
scarlet berries furnish a pretty decora- 
tion. The ends are provided with small 
safety pins which are to be fastened 
to the napkin just in front of each 
shoulder, the holder forming a sort of 
collar around the back of the neck. The 
napkin is thus held smoothly across the 
chest at the point most needed. 

These holders may be made of va- 
rious materials, linen, wash ribbon or 
lawn being given preference in the or- 
der named. If the material is light in 
weight they may be made double to 
give durability and firmness. The 
edges should be machine or brier stitch- 
ed, hemstitched or buttonholed. In 
case of ribbon being utilized the selv- 
edge will be sufficient finish. 

Any simple decoration is appropriate. 
Colors which ‘will please the child who 
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THE COMPLETED HOLDER, 


is to wear it are always most desirable. 
Where initials are used if they are 
placed toward one end of the strip, as 
in the holder illustrated, when the meal 
is over the napkin may be folded and 
rolled with the opposite end of the 
holder, leaving the portion bearing the 
initials to wrap round the outside, 
There is then no likelihood of napkins 
turning up at the wrong plates. If pre- 
ferred, small clips or clasps may be 
substituted for the pins. 

These holders are made so simply 
that small needlewomen may safely at- 
tempt sets of them for Christmas, al- 
lowing one for each little tot who has 
not yet learned the grown-up’s way of 
using a napkin. 


FOR THE GIFT SEASON 


My Waste 


H, C 


Basket. 





Every room, excepting the kitchen, 
should have a receptacle in which to 
deposit the bits of paper, thread, ete, 
that otherwise would go on the floor 
to make trouble for the sweeper. I 
have a small waste basket in theework 
room, where most of our time is spent, 
that I made from a strip of heavy Chi- 
nese matting, that was among the “left 
overs.” It was 26 inches long by 5% 
wide, a mixture of red, green and straw 
color, prettily combined. 
selvage, which I used for the top) with 
black dress braid, another of the “left 
overs,’”’ made it into a ring, leaving a 
loop of the braid at the joining, to 
move it about with. For the bottom I 
made a large “pin-roll,” or circular 
piece of cardboard, wadded and 8% 
inches across, covering it with a bright 
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DAINTY MATTING WASTE BASKET, 
piece of raw silk, out of the scrap bag. 
This I sewed over and over to the 
braid around the lower edge of my ring, 
and my basket was done. 

This little basket is large enough for 
ordinary use, is not in the way, as a 
large one would be, and is light to 
move about. Such a basket makes a 
very pleasing gift. 





Something About Twins. 





It really is surprising to learn in how 
many homes among our big family of 
readers the stork has left double bless- 
ings. On this page are shown three 
pairs of twins whose lives are proving 
of great interest as their characters 
develop, almost exactly alike in some 
particulars and very different in others. 

Lena and Leon Baldwin are New 
York babies and weighed eight pounds 
each at birth. The mother died short- 
ly afterward, and it became necessary 
to separate the twins, an uncle adopt- 
ing Lena. The dispositions of the two 
are quite unlike. Leon takes after his 
father, while Lena is more like her 
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John and Elizabeth Gamans. 


SOME OF OUR: TW:NS 






mother. This photograph ‘was taken 
when they were two years old. 

The sturdy little couple in the cen- 
tral picture are John and Elizabeth 
Gamans of Massachusetts. They are 
four years old, and the bond between 
them is very close. In dispositions they 
are quite different. John is Stirring 
and a boy all through, disliking to be 
petted or kissed. Elizabeth is quiet ang 
affectionate. If either receives a preg. 
ent a request for the same for the other. 
is promptly forthcoming. Their home 
is on a farm. 

Raymond and Ralph Thomas live in 
the Keystone state. Until recently 
Raymond has been a pound heavier 
than his brother, but now they weigh 
exactly alike. While Ralph is afraid 
of all kinds of animals and will not 
touch them, Raymond is not afraid of 
anything. A favorite pastime with 
each is taking things away from his 
brother. This never provokes tears, 
but the victim watches his chance to 


retaliate. They are a little over a year 
old. 
a ee 
Hand-Muff for Little Girl. 


MRS G. T. DRENNAN. 

Use single zephyr, split zephyr, silk 
knitting thread or mercerized cotton, 
Cast 110 stitches on a coarse steel knit- 
ting needle and knit across plain.Then 
throw the thread three times over the 
end of the finger and knit, every stitch. 
kXnit the next row plain, and so on, 
alternating the tufted and plain rows, 
until the muff is of the desired size, 
Bind off and sew up. Then sew the 
wristbands, one at each end, to make a 
snug fit around the hand 

To knit the wristbands, cast on 10 
stitches and knit across plain, then 
knit three or four rows, and purl the 
same number until the strip is long 
enough. Sew up and sew to the edge of 
the muff, holding the muff full to fit 
it to the band. Ornament with little 
bows or ribbon. 





Homely but Handy—A homely but 
useful gift is a set of six bath bags 
made from double cheesecloth filled 
with oatmeal and a generous sprinkling 
of powdered orris root, and a _ violet 
bath tablet if one likes. These are al- 
ways acceptable. To add to the ap- 
pearance, one can do them up daintily 
in tissue paper, or a paper napkin can 
be folded about them and the ends 
twisted into place. By the way, the 
paper napkins are very convenient for 
doing up Christmas gifts.—[H. R. W. 





A Little Convenience, one that helps 
to make life more worth the living for 
the housekeeper, is a device for hold- 
ing a cook book open. I have a board 
suspended at an angle from under a 
shelf over my cooking table. This 
board has a strip along the outer edge 
to keep the book from sliding off. A 
strap of tape goes lengthwise across the 
board a little short of the top of the 
book. Thus I open my book, slipping 
it under the tape, and there it remains 
always open. This is especially con- 
venient for the young housewife who is 
obliged to consult her cook book fre- 
quently.—[I. A. M. 





A piece of zinc placed in a hot stove 
will effectually clean a stovepipe; the 
vapors produced will remove by chem- 
ical decomposition all 3oot.—[H. E. M. 







Raymond and Ralph Thomas. 
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The Two Prayers. 


CORA A. MATSON DOLSON, 





I had not seen your small, soft hand, 
Nor rocked you here in mother-land; 
‘And yet I pra iyed to God, that He 
Would frame you fair and bring to me. 


I asked of Him for those sweet eyes, 











Forget-me- fror n Ps radise; 
And th teach star! ht yield a thread 
To weave the ringlets f yr your head. 
I asked for lips and cheeks, a rose 
That in « ial garden grows; 
And th t > lips entrusted be 
With. gift of truth eternally. 
I prayed of Him that your white soul 
Might « to me a Stainless scroll; 
And that 1 hand might trace on it 
The the hts He deemed there: best 
were rit. 
But as I fold you, darling, here, 
¢ h my heart a sudden fear: 
W 1 1 his work too good 
T » care of womanhood? 
So. as I look on your pure face 
I cann t spare from my embrace, 
My 1 - is, that this child of mine 
Gr w more of human, less divine. 
For the Farm Medicine Chest. 
. F. DALTON, M D. 
Boracic acid, 
( ic acid. 
Brandy or whisky. 
Spirits of camphor. 
Calomel, 100 tablets, 1-10 grain éach. 
Epsom salts or Rochelle salts, 
{ tor oil. 
Jamaica ginger. 
Sun cholera mixture. 
Tincture of arnica. 
Witch-hazel, 
With these few simple remedies. in 





the house one is fairly well prepared to 
treat the simpler ailments which do not 
require the physician’s skill, and also 
to make the patient comfortable in 
more serious complaints, until the doc- 
tor arrives and prescribes. Hhey should 
all be plainly labeled and kept in a 
safe place, especially out of the reach 
OL chiid n. 

: » acid and boracic acid are an- 
tiseptics whose use has been previously 
described in these columns. They 
convenient in every house- 
here injuries to eyes and limbs 
rone to occur. It is quite necese 
sary to remember that strong carbolic 
acid burns and that pure alcohol is its 


I come the stimulants, brandy or 
v ky, known as alcoholic stimulants, 
and camphor, called a diffusible stime- 
‘or example, if a woman faints, 
an usually be revived by causing 
ob the the fumes of camphor, 
hing the forehead with camphor 
cold water, and when con- 
returns giving one or two 
onsful of the liquor in a little 
Meanwhile the head should be 
, and the hands and feet may 
ibbed to aid circulation. With it 
nty of fresh air is absolutely 
ry, and tight bands about the 
and waist should be loosened. 
LI or is also an excellent remedy 
rr headache, bathed on the forehead, 
nd it is soothing in nervousness and 
plessness. 

Nearly everyone at some time requires 
In fact if the bowels were 
ir sickness would be reduced 
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a cathartic. 
kept regul: 
very 


by a large per cent. Calomel is 
without doubt the best all ‘round 
cathartic we have, but its abuse has 
brought it into ill-repute. Physicians 
have found that very small doses, fre- 
quently repeated, fulfil the conditions 
much better than a single large dose, 
except in selected cases. Tablets con- 


taining one-tenth of a grain each are to 
be used, These taken at night, one 
every half hour until five are taken, 
are usually sufficiently active, but, like 
eve ing else, must be regulated to 
suit the need and condition. They may 
or may not be followed by a dose of 
Epsom salts in the morning. 

The salts alone, make a good cathar- 
tic, especially where there is kidney 
trouble. The dose is from a teaspoon- 
ful to a tablespoonful dissolved in 
water and best taken before breakfast. 
For habitual constipation, the fluid ex- 
tract of cascara may be taken in half- 





teaspoonful doses every night. For 
children, the time-honored castor oil is 
difficult to improve upon, Given when 
the first symptoms of a cold appear it 
will often ward it off, and in stomach 
or bowel troubles it affords great relief. 

It is quite necessary to have a rem- 
edy for cramps and diarrhea. In cases 
of cramps, caused by unwise eating, 
the old-fashioned Jamaica ginger will 
usually maintain its reputation. This, 
with a hot water bottle or hot plates to 
the abdomen, is generally sufficient for 
relief, but it is a good plan to give some 
cathartic to clear the system. Ask the 
druggist for a two-ounce bottle of “Sun 
cholera mixture” and keep it on hand 
for diarrhea, This is a prescription 
published by the New York Sun several 
years ago, It will stop a diarrhea and 
relieve the attendant pains. But it 
should be remembered that diarrhea is 
caused by inflammation or some irri- 
tating substance in the bowel, and a 
calomel purge is indicated along with 
the diarrhea remedy. Calomel is also 
sedative to the bowels and curative in 
the small doses mentioned. If the di- 
arrhea persists, or if there is much 
prostration or weakness, the services of 
a physician are necessary. 

Sprains and bruises often require at- 
tention, and for these arnica and witch- 
hazel are good household remedies. 
Apply freely, rubbing well into the skin. 
One or boih may be used. Witch-hazel 
is also good for bathing, itching or burn- 
ing fect, and may be used for head- 
ache, the same as camphor. It is also 
antiseptic and therefore good, for wash- 
ing out cuts and small bruises. 

In addition to these nearly every 
household has on hand mustard, which 
may be used in hot water for soaking 
the feet, or to produce vomiting in cases 
of poisoning, or for poultices. Flaxseed 
is also very useful and as material for 
poultices for boils, abscesses and the 
like, exceeds in cleanliness and usually 
in efficiency, the bread and milk or 
other poultices which are often used, 
Now add to the equipment a two-quart 
rubber hot water bottle, and plenty of 
hot water, and any farmer’s wife or 
daughter may become, for the time at 
least, an excellent nurse, 


Gruels and Sick Room Drinks. 


NETTA, 








For an invalid, gruels give the nour- 
ishment needed, yet are not as hearty 
as the same food would be prepared in 
some other form, 

Egg Gruel: Beat the yolk well, add 
1 teaspoon sugar, a little nutmeg or 
% teaspoon vanilla. “Add slowly 1 cup 
of hot milk, scalded but: not boiling, 
and stir in gently white of egg beaten 
stiff. Some may prefer salt and pepper 
to any other flavoring. 

Cracker: To 4 tablespoons fine 
cracker crumbs, add 1 cup milk, 1 cup 
hot water and salt to taste. Put water 
and milk on the stove together till hot, 
then add cracker crumbs. 

Corn Meai: To 2 tablespoons corn 
meal add 1 tablespoon flour, 1 pt 
boiling water and 1 pt milk. Mix flour 
and corn meal with cold water, add the 
boiling water and milk, Cook three or 
four hours. Corn meal ought to cook a 
long time. 

Barley: Stir 1 tablespoon barley in 1 
qt fresh boiling water and boil 1 to 2 
hours. Milk can be added if desired. 
Strain through a sieve and sweeten to 
suit the taste. 

Crust Coffee: Put.2 slices of brown 
toast in 1 pt boiling water. Let sim- 
mer gently until toast is thoroughly 


softened. Strain, add sugar and cream;. 


serve hot. 

Flaxseed Lemonade: To 2. table- 
spoons whole flaxseed washed, add 1 pt 
boiling water. Pour the water over 
the flaxseed and simmer 2 or 8 hours, 
Strain, add juice % lemon to 1 glass 
of strained flaxseed water. Serve very 
hot on retiring. Serve cold or hot for 
lung trouble. 

Barley Water: To 1 tablespoon bar- 
ley, add 3 lumps sugar, % lemon, 1 
qt boiling water. Wash the barley and 


WORTH KNOWING 








put in all the ingredients together. 
The barley soon softens and mixes with 
water. Strain and serve cold. This Is 
excellent for fever, or cold that effects 
the lungs. 


How About It Boys? 


N. BE, LEONARD. 








Do you lift your hat when meeting 
or parting from mother, sister or other 
women of your acquaintance on the 
street? 

Does that same troublesome head 
covering come off the instant you enter 
the house, or when you are acknowl- 
edging a favor? It should. 

Do you know that it is common po- 
liteness to aJlow a woman to precede 
you when entering a room unless she 
requests you to go first? 

Do you always remember to wait for 
women and older people to be seated 
first? 

Straight in the face—is that the way 
you look at people when they are 
speaking to you? Remember to do it. 

Are you aware that it is improper 
to play with knife, fork or spoon at 
the table or to gather your napkin up 
in a bunch? 

Jot these pointers down in your 
minds, boys. They are the little things 
that make for good breeding and ease 
in society of others. 

————e———_ — 


An Acrostic. 


8S. HELEN LEWIS. 





A gleam of sunshine on the hills, 
Music from the tinkling rills, 
Every heart with rapture fills; 
Round the pastures, lo, we hear 
In the distance ringing clear, 
Calls of herdsmen far and near, 
And to every rural home 

Now the lowing cattle come. 


A glint of bird-wings darting by, 

Glimpses of orioles swinging high, 

Rippling streams that lightly flow— 

In shady dells they murmuring go, 

Catching the sunsets after-glow. 

Underneath the butting hill, 

Lies a scene so fair and still. 

There wide cornfields glistening lie 

Under all the azure sky; 

Round about them orchards fair, 

Incense wafting rich and rare; 

Sweet their fruits and blooming flowers 

Thrive through radient summer hours. 
eS —————————E——— 


The Useful Bowline—The bow and 


knot is one of the most useful knots 
we have, and one which comparatively 
few can tie. It is a knot sailors use 
constantly. The illustration will show 
exactly how it is tied. Lay the parts 
together as in the first figure, b cross- 
ing over a. Then bring a over B, 
bringing the end up through the loop 
as in the next figure. Now carry 6 
around and under a, passing it down 
through the loop as in the final figure. 
It is impossible for this knot to slip 
when properly tied. It is useful in all 
sorts of emergencies. In a loop thus 


a 
“a\) 
a a 


STAGES IN TYING A BOWLINE,. 


made'a man can be safely hoisted to 
any hight with no danger of the knot 
slipping. It is especially useful for the 
farmer. An animal can be led by 
means of it with no danger of the knots 
slipping and choking the animal, -no 
matter how much it may plunge or 
pull. 





$16 For 1¢ 


“7 stent one cent for a postal card and saved 
$16 by dbuy.ng a Kalamazoo Range.” 

yn 3 you spend one cent to investigate our 
cial factory offer on 


Kalamazoo 












We ship direct to you 

from our own factory, 
on freight 
prepaid, 
on 












and eaveven trom 

'% to 40% inthe 
“ pusehnee py 
’ aa) . ou can’t 
pa SN better at any 
prices if not per 
fectly satisfactory return it at ourexpense. We 
can do tis better because we are the only stove 
manufacturers in the world who are selling 
their entire product direct from the facto 
the urer. We save you all jobbers’, dealers’ and 
middiemen’s pr: fits—therefore, do not be infiue 
enced by dealers’ prejudjce; investigate for youre 
self. We have a most extraordinary barcain 
price on our Oak Stove—the price will surely as- 
tonish you—don’t buy until you all about 

Kalamazoo Oak. 
SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOGUE 

and compare our prices and quality with those 
of local dealers. That will tell the story. The 
catalogue is the most complete ever issued by 
any manufacturer selling direct to the user, 
De bes our full line, including, 


KALAMAZOO STEEL RANCES. 

KA ororee phy COOK STOVES. 
KALAMAZOO OAK HEATERS at epecial 
fac oo prices, 

A HICH GRADE LINE OF CAST COOK 
STOVES for wood or wood and coal, 

A NEW CAST RANCE for hard coal @x- 
clusively, made especially for the east- 
ernand c dty trade—a great money saver. 
ANEW SELF FEEDING BASE BURNER 
—handsomely nickled—the equal of any 
high grade parior stove in the world—a 
great barra 

KALAMAZOO. HOT BLAST STOVE for 
60 ecoa 

A NEW CAST qervacs HEATING 
STOVE for wood, E ETc. 


Don’t fail to acqnaint ae with the many 
good qualities and superior advantages of our 
Crand Range. Made exclusively for bard coal 
or wood—it's the kind the New 
Engiand, New York and Penn. 
housewives use—the price will 
surprise you because of ite rea- 
6ouabieness. t 

All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges 
_ vipped with our datent Oven Ther- 

neler —great Suet eaver—makes baking 
Gnd censting enige 
Hichest grade patent blue polished steel plates 
used in ail ow smeeee Steel Ranges at no addi- 
tional cost. Kalamazoos blacked and 
ished ready erat re. Anyone can set them up. 

PLEASE REMEMBER we are real manufac 
turers—not simply Senjeres Ye guarantee our 
product under a 620,000 bank bond; we pay elf 
freight charges if you are not perfectly satia- 
fied we don’t want vee to keep the purchase; 
we give you a 360 day + test. The 
Kalamazoo is not excelled by any stove or 
range in the world, and we certainly do save 
you money. Send for free catalogue No. 100; 
read our offer; compare our prices and then 


let us ship you a Kalamazoo, 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., GaeneEN, Mich. 
fications 























































We refer to any bank in Kal 
Agency, or to the Editors of this Pu 


















If you are subject to 


Colds and Catarrh 


you will get prompt relief 
anda lasting cure by using 


Rhinol 


the pleasant “smoke medi- 
cation.’. No sprayiag or 
stomach-dosing. Cures 
worst cases. Stops colds. 
Price $1. Not in drug 
stores, FREE TRIAL 
treatment, postpaid, to re- 
lieve and convince. 


Dr. J. Roy Blosser, 841 Heed Bldg., Philadelphia 


$8 Paid ircsensicnn-aW SCOTT Cokes Ae 
ae 


PATENTS & highes est pa 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 























See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 




















JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 


CURES THE WORST COLDS. 


For 73 years the Standard Cough Remedy. 
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The Prize Pictures. 





10 many good photographs 
were sent in to the Camera 
club that it was no easy 
task to award the prizes. 
Taking into consideration 
the interest awakened by 
thé subject, first prize has 
been awarded to Budd 
Dalrymple of South Da- 
kota, whose study of four 
Indians is shown on this 
page. These redmen were dressed in 
war dance costumes and were attend- 
ing a tournament. When approached 
by the camera they refused to allow 
their pictures to be taken, but offer of 
payment overcame their bashfulness. 
Second prize has been awarded to 
Emmons W. Curtis of Wisconsin, 
whose photograph of a cyclone-wrecked 
farmhouse is reproduced herewith. 
Mr Curtis sent two splendid prints of 
damage done by a western cyclone. In 
quality of negative and quality of 
prints he is entitled to second prize. 
Special mention should be made of 
the excellent prints sent in by J. O. 





Stancliff, whose study of a schooner. 














IN THE PATH OF THE CYCLONE. 


under sail has already been published 
and who this week contributes a 
glimpse of the United States monitor, 
Nevada. A _ special prize has been 
awarded Mr Stancliff. 

THE NOVEMBER CONTEST, 

Many other excellent photographs 
have been received and these will be 
printed from time to time. Now for 
the November contest! Remember 
that the subjects must have some bear- 
ing on this great November feast day 
—Thanksgiving. The prizes are $5 for 
first, $3 for second and $2 for third. 
This contest will close December 1. 
The club should produce some splen- 
did studies for it has first-class photog- 
raphers in its ranks. 





Perplexed Amateurs, 





I have cracked a plate but have not 
injured the film. How can I strip off 
the film and transfer it to another 
plate?—[T. A. B. 

Why is it that a red light does not 
affect plates?—[Novice. 

Should I make as long an exposure 
when there is snow on the ground and 
when it is bare?—[M. B. T. 

What makes pinholes in some plates 
while others do not have them?—[Al- 
bert D. 

QUERIES ANSWERED, 

Massachusetts Amateur: The bright 
yellow stains on your prints are prob- 
ably due to too weak a fixing bath or 
to the fact that you let them pile up 
without moving them in fixing bath. 
Try giving them another bath in strong 
hypo.—[T. W. B. 

E. M. H., Ohio: Start your plates in 
an old or weak developer so that they 
will develop slowly. Then if it appears 


A RELIABLE HEART CURE. 
Alice A. Wetmore, Box 67, Norwich, 
Ct, says if any sufferer from Heart 
Disease will write her she will without 
charge direct them to the perfect home 
cure she .used.—[Adv. 
2-3-4 








that they are not over exposed trans- 
fer to a stronger or fresh solution.— 
[Experienced. 

a ee 


Photography on the Farm. 


F. L. HARRIS. 





A camera on the farm will be found 
of much value and to yield much pleas- 
ure, There are 
many incidents 
and objects which 
the farmer would 
like to perpetuate, 
or to make a 
permanent like- 
ness of. Fine 
stock, extra spec- 
imens of fruit or 
vegetables — these 
can be preserved 
photographically 





and will give 

much pleasure, 
Some buy a 

camera with a 


hazy idea of how 
the pictures are 
made. To these I 
would like to give , 
a ‘word of advice. If trouble is being 
had in exposing, or in the chemical 
processes, consult a professional, who 
will usually give the needed informa- 
tion. gladly. 

Probably many will find a camera 
which takes pictures 4x5 large enough. 
A view camera, a good one, is suitable 
for every branch of work. This is the 
kind of camera I use for all my work. 
A good lens, a rectilinéar and a time 
and instantaneous shutter will be 
needed. Of course, large cameras will 
take small pictures. Plates are cheap- 
er than films, and films are always 
used when the work is to be sent away 
for someone else to do the developing 
and printing. Developing papers lend 
themselves more to the amateur’s 
needs than any other kind, as they are 
simple to manipulate and are perma- 
nent. 
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A Pretty Christmas Present with 
photographs is to take cardboard, 
white or dark gray, mount neatly half 
a dozen or more photos, and make into 
a little booklet with ‘‘Christmas Greet- 
ings’’ on outside cover in gilt letters. 
The family group or home may be on 
front page. Views of the sitting room, 
guest chamber, the pet cat,jor dog, the 
family horse, a cow coming up the lane, 
or any pretty country scenes, would 
be appreciated by those friends who 
live in the city.—[N. Mae Leonard, 





There is a queer custom in Sumatra 
which limits the period of mourning for 
a widow. When a woman’s husband 
dies she has a flagstaff set up in front 
of her house at once and a flag raised 
on it. As long as the flag remains un- 
torn by the wind she must wear black 
and cannot remarry, but as soon as the 
smallest rent appears she is at liberty 
to seek another husband, 





Young man, beware of the girl who 
lets you do all the talking during courte 
ship; she’s playing a waiting game. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


Cause for Thanksgiving. 


ALICE E. ALLEN. 





The Thanksgiving dinner was over. 
With soft *swish of silk and light 


tread, 
Dear Dorothy brought me the wish- 

bone; 
“Make a wish, please,” she airily 


said. 


“Here’s the wish of my heart, dearest 
Dolly,” 
I answered. She bent her 
head, 
Demurely defiant, bewitching, 
“I must wish, too,” she musingly 
said. 


brown 


Snip, snap! Then I held in my fingers 
Of the ‘wishbone only a shred; 

She held up the luck end in triumph, 
“I have won, then,” she merrily said. 


“T would have one, now, if I’d won 
then,” 
Said I, “from 
‘red.”’ 
“J—wished that you might get your 
wish, Jack: 
We've both won!” 

said. 


your lips sweet and 


she blushingly 





Never Had a Queer Pet—I have four 
hens and one rooster and next year 
I am going to raise a dozen hens if I 
can. I am 13 years old and go to 
school, I am in the 8th grade. I have 
two brothers and three sisters. I would 
like to earn a prize for writing about a 
queer pet but I never had any so I 
can’t write about one.—[Elmer McTim- 
monds, Oregon. 





An Animal That Flies—Last sum- 
mer my sister and I were down in the 
orchard getting peaches. My sister 
happened to look up in the tree and 

















UNITED STATES*MONITOR, NEVADA. 


saw a funny little thing hanging to 
the tree. It looked like a little animal. 
It flew and lit on another tree. We 
caught it and brought it up to the 
house and papa and mamma called it 
a bat. We had a porch screened in 
and we let it loose. In the daytime it 
would hang with its head down and 
sleep. At night it would fly. In the 
morning it was more sure to be hung 
up with its head down than my papa’s 
hat to be hung on its hook. Bats catch 
their food at night. We fed ours meat 
and milk. It had teeth like a cat. Its 
face looked a little like a monkey’s 














READY FOR THE DANCE 


This photograph has been awarded first prize in the Camera club contest. 





face. It was a redish brown color. It 
was a funny looking little animal. My 
age is 13.—[Isla Tinsley, Kansas, 


Don’t Chew Says Sue—Papa has 
taken this paper for eight years and 
now could not do without it. I wonder 
if all the former Tablers have followed 
Chatterbox’s example, or whether they 
are all asleep. Ella of Indiana, do write 
again and let us see if we can’t start 
the ball a rolling. I, for one think it js 
not ladylike for a girl to chew gum, 
either at home or any other place, [| 
live near Lake Winnebago on a farm 
of about 100 acres and would not care 
to live in the city, or anywhere else. 
I am not a high school girl now, but 
hope to be some time. I have read 
quite a few books and am a regular 
book worm. Let us have a jolly Table 
once more with lots of fun mixed in.— 
Quicksilver Sue, Wisconsin. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 


$1.65 and $1.75 Kid Gloves, 
$1.00 a pair—Women’s. 


We can’t mention the name of the 
celebrated French makers, as such was a 
condition of our purchases, but there is 
choice from two excellent French makes 
in women’s gloves—all colors except white 

French Suede Gloves of real kid in 

three-clasp lengths, different cuts, 
medium, long and short fingers, 
medium and short hands. 


Men’s 25c and 50c Handker- 
chiefs, 18c Each.’ 


One dozen for $2.00 if you say so. 
They are seconds from a Belfast manu- 
facturer, but the blemishes are scarcely 
discernible. 

Extra large size, of purest linen, 

quarter and half-inch hems, 


Engraved Visiting Cards, 
Several Styles. 


Get your orders for Visiting Cards in 
now, if you would have them for Christ- 
mas. Later we will be greatly rushed. 

New Engraved Copper Plates, 100 of 
Crane’s best cards in correct size at thé 
following prices: 

In Scriptfor . . . . $1.00 
In Plain Block Letterfor $1.50 
In Plain Roman for . $2.00 
In Black Old English for $2.00 











Penn, Fifth, Cecil 








¢On Long or Short 
5 Term Investments 


MONEY received at any time in 

the F ni yields 5% per annum 
for every day we have it. You should 
learn how far our operations are re- 
moved from any element of epecula- 
tion. Conservative investors wil ap- 
preciate a plan affording all the ee- 
curity and profit without the annoy- 
ance of individual mortgage loans. 
White for particu 





$25 upward, 
withdrawable on 
80 days’ notice. 
Assets,, . « « « 
Sovomneny hes Surplus and Profits, 
day received to Our Handsome “ Thanksgiving” 
day withdrawn. § Calendar for 1:05 will be mailed to 
any one interested. 


+ + $1,700,000 
$160,000 


phaperrued, by | INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN CO. 
ing Department. 1188 Broadway, New York. 
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TELEPHONES 


For Farmers 

The man who wants to know 
ALL about telephones for farm 
oe ees: send for free book 
Farm 











ers.”* ress nearest office 
Strom Oarlson Tel. Co. 
Rochester, N. Y., Chicago, Til 























Brooks’ lance 
SURE CURE! Srooke:Apniiance 
ious springs or node. 'to- 
matic Air Cushion, Binds 
and draws the “ 
Datla Simecksr ust. "Se 


No lIymphol. _No 
— ‘Durable, cheap. Pat. 








CATALOCUE FREE. 
MICH. 


10, "01. 
SENT ON TRIAL. 
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Absent Minded. 


w. E. D. 





Mrs Brown, being in need of some 
and groceries, called in Mr 


kerosene : 
Brown to get them for her at the vil- 
lage store, as she knew he intended 
age § ; 


<j rer to é lace in the early 
walking over to that ple j 

evening. Mr B. walked into the kitchen 
kerosene can and market 


. -y for the 

lh whi h he knew to be there and 
started down the road for the store, 
busily thinking the while of some re- 
pairs he was about to begin upon his 
creamery buildings. As he neared the 


corner he thought of the articles he 
was expected to purchase, and as he 
did so glanced at the kerosene can and 
basket he carried, when to his horror 
he found that instead of the basket 
which he supposed he had,-he held in 
Hastily he de- 








his hand the coal hod! 

posited the offending article in a clump 
of weeds in a fence corner and walked 
on with reddening cheeks to the store. 

He was careful to wait until it was 
dark enough to partially hide him be- 
fore he ventured forth with the gro- 
ceries in his arms. Coming to the fence 
eorner, he picked up the coal hod and 
beat a hasty retreat for home, laughing 
over the joke on himself. Mrs Brown 
being curious to know what the fun 
was, he told her, and now declares that 
she tells that story at every sewing 
society and place where people will 
listen, to her. 

A Thief with Sense of Humor. 
DOTSON, 

Or ( most ridiculous things 
that I heard of happened some 
years » i yur neighborhood. Neigh- 
bor J s awakened one night 
about 11 lock by a rap at his door. 
Ha y d sing he opened it to find a 
strans ho said: “I -am driving to 
x— ] 1 of hogs. Two of them 


escaped from the wagon as I was pass- 


ing here, and I called to see if I could 
get you to help me put them back.” 
Neighbor Jones called to his hired 


man and the two repaired with the 
stranger to the road, where the wagon 
stood containing some six or eight good 
sized hogs. The night was rather dark, 
and it was with some difficulty that 
they succeeded in corralling the swine. 
The stranger thanked them heartily 
for the accommodation and drove away 
with his load, while the farmer re- 
turned to his bed. 

Next morning at the breakfast table 
the hired man remarked: ‘Where are 
the black pigs that you turned into 
the barnyard yesterday?” The farmer 
strove to:answer but as light broke in 
upon him, restrained himself and kept 
quiet, with a wink at the man to do 
likewise, 

After breakfast they hastened to the 
barnyard where the farmer found his 
worst fears confirmed. He had helped 
to load his own hogs. 


Didn’t Mean What He Said—When 
my -.mother was a girl, there was a 
picture in her reader of a wild beast 
in the act of springing upon a young 
girl. A hunter, taking aim, was pre- 
vented from shooting by the girl’s 
large bonnet which was between him 
and the animal. A large, overgrown 
boy rendered the hunter thus: “Stoop 
lower gal! Your bunnet hides the Cre- 
ator’s head!’”” What the hunter really 
said was: “Stoop lower girl! Your bon- 
net hides the creature’s head.’’—[C. 
Cc. W. 





Serve This with Your Turkey— 
About a week before Thanksgiving we 
received a fine turkey which the cook 
dressed and put away for our Thanks- 
giving dinner. The next day I accom- 
panied a friend to town on a hunt for 
a golf cape. Failing to find one to 
please, I suggested cloth and a pattern 
and offered my services in making one, 
which plan was adopted. The next 
morning, early, I startedfor my friend's 
home and we were soon deeply inter- 
ested in cape-making. I have always 
kept a tailor’s iron or “goose” as it 
is called, for pressing heavy cloth. 
When we were ready to press our work, 
it occurred to me that I had forgotten 
to bring the goose. A small boy, a 
bicycle and this message to the cook 
were next in order: “Mrs M— wants 
the goose and tell William to bring it 
up as soon as he can! William soon 


ALL FOR FUN 


drove into the yard in a rush and this 
was what greeted us: “Mary said we 
didn’t have a goose and she thought 
you must mean the turkey, so I fetched 
him up!” And the Thanksgiving bird 
appeared from the bottom of the trap. 
[G. A. M, 





Her Choice of Party—During the 
last presidential campaign party feel- 
ing ran very high in a certain school, 
and all the children took sides. Those 
were little Jessie’s first days in school, 
and when questioned as to which side 
fhe should join, she did not know 
whether she was a democrat or a re- 
publican. Thereupon the older children 
ridiculed her ignorance on so vital a 
question. “I'll find out to-night,” she 
promised them. Next morning she en- 


_tered the schoolroom, and being met by 


a group of campaigners, she announced 
proudly: “I know all about it.now! My 
papa is a republican, but mamma is a 
Dominique, and I am a Dominique, 
too!’’—[Salome. 





A traveling optician in the mountains 
of Pennsylvania stopped at a house to 
inquire if they would need glasses. The 
eldest daughter said she would like to 
have a pair of reading glasses. She 
tried on one pair after another until 
she had tried every pair the optician 
had in his case. By that time he had 
lost patience and inquired: ‘Madam, 
can you read at all?’’. No, was the re- 
sponse, “I have never learned to read, 
but I heard so much about these read- 


ing glasses that I though if I eould 
get a pair I could read.” The young 
woman is still looking for reading 


glasses.—[P. L. 





Jury—Twelve men chosen to decide 
who has the better lawyer. 

Egg—A wholesome yet fowl product, 
of no use until broken. 

Dachshund—A low-down dog. 

Crow—A bird that never complains 
without caws. 

Cauliflower—A cabbage with a college 
education. 

Blubber—The useful product of a dead 
whale, The useless product of a live 
baby. 

Appendicitis—A modern pain costing 
about $200 more than the old-fashioned 
etomachache.—[Foolish Dictionary. 








One Million Dollars 


Have Been Spent to Give Liquozone Free to the Sick. 


When we purchased the rights to 
Liquozone, we decided to buy the 
first bottle and give it free to each 
sick one we learned of. We published 
the offer in nearly every newspaper 
in America, and 1,800,000 people have 
accepted it. In one year it has cost 
us over one million dollars to an- 
nounce and fulfill the offer. 

Don’t you realize that a product 
must have wonderful merit to make 
such an offer possible? We have never 


asked a soul to buy Liquozone. We 
have published no testimonials, no 
physician’s endorsement. We have 


simply asked the sick to try it—try it 
at our expense. And that is all we ask 
you, if you need it. 


Kills Inside Germs. 


Liquozone is not made by compound- 
ing drugs, nor is there alcohol in it. 
Its virtues are derived solely from gas 
~largely oxygen gas—by @ process re- 
quiring immense apparatus and 14 
days’ time. This process has, for more 
than 20 years, been the constant sub- 
ject of scientific and chemical re- 
search, 

The result is a liquid that does what 
Oxygen does. It is a nerve food and 
blood food—the most helpful thing in 
the world to you. Its effects are ex- 
hilarating, vitalizing, purifying. Yet 
it is a germicide so certain that we 
publish on every bottle an offer of $1,- 
000 for a disease that it cannot 


crorm 


germ 





kill. The reason is that germs are 
vegetables; and Liguozone—like an 
excess of oxygen—is deadly to vegetal 
matter. 

There lies the great value of Liquo- 
zone. It is the only way known to kill 
germs in the body without: killing the 
tissues, too. Any drug that kills germs 
is a poison, and it cannot be taken in- 
ternally. Medicine is almost helpless 
in any germ disease. It is this fact 
that gives Liquozone its worth to 
humanity. And that worth is so great 
that, after testing the product for two 
years, through -physicians and _ hos- 
pitals, we paid $100,000 for the Amer- 
ican rights. 


Germ Diseases. 


These are the known germ diseases. 
All that. medicine can do for these 
troubles is to help Nature overcome 
the germs, and such results are indi- 
rect and uncertain. Liquozone attacks 
the germs, wherever they are. And 
when the germs which cause a disease 
are destroyed, the disease must end, 
and forever. That is inevitable. 


Asthma Goitre—Gout 
\ bseess—Anaemia Hay Fever—Influenza 
bronchitis Kidney Diseases 


B!ood Poison La Grippe 
RBright’s Disease Liver Troubles 
Ivowel Troubles Malaria—Neuralgia 


Coughs—Colds Many Heart Troubles 
Consumption Piles—Pneumonia 
Colic—Croup Plenrisy—Quinsy 
Constipation Rheumatism 
(ytarrh—Cancer Scrofula 


Dysentery—Diarrhea Skin Diseases 





Stomach Troubles 
Throat Troubles 
Eczema—Erysipelas Tuberculos's 
Fevers—Gall Stones Tumors—Ulcers 


All diseases that begin with fever—all inflamma- 
tion—all catarrh—all contagious diseases—all the 
results of impure or poisoned blood. 

In nervous exhaustion Liquozone acts as a vital- 
izer, accomplishing what no drugs can do, 


50c. Bottle Free. 


If you need Liquozone, and have 
never tried it, please send us this 
coupon. We will then mail you an or- 
der on a local druggist for a full- 
sized bottle, and we wiil pay the drug- 
gist ourselves for it. This is our fre« 
gift, made to convince you; to show 
you what Liquozone is, and what it can 
do. In justice to yourself, please ac- 
cept it to-day, for it places you under 
no obligation whatever. 

Liquozone costs 50c. and $1. 


CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


for this offer may not appear again, Fill out 
the blanks and mail it to the Liquid Ozone Co., 
158-464 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Dandruff—Dropsy 


Dyspepsia 





My disease is........eseseees etbiteavtsvoquranes adds 
I have never tried Liquozone, but if you will 
supply me a 5c, bottle free, I will take it, 


PrIerrree ities te Pr Pe eeeeeeeeee 


Pree Ie eeeeeeee | 


Give full address—write plainly. 





Any physician or hospital not yet using Liquo- 
zone will be gladly supplied for a test. 
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KEROSENE OIL 


HEATER 


This convenient Oil Heater is 
full ealuminuin trimmed and 
has handsome perforated drum 
which is securely hinged to the 
base and tips back for lighting. 
Has bail hand e, allowing the 
heater to be lifted with safety. 
Theoiltank which holds one gal 
lon, is made of polished brase, 
fitted with automatic indicator 
which shows at all times how 
much oilthereisin fount. The 
burner takes aten-inch double 
thick efreular wiek which is regu- 
Inted by our checking device so 
thatit cannot be turned uneven- 
ly, therefore does not smoke.’ 
This heater is manufactured 
with the most careful and highest gradestyle and can be 
depended on to give best value for the money of @ 
heater in the market. Height from floor to top of knob 
28 in.; weight, crated, 18 ibe. 

No. 60, sameascut, + $3.35 
Other sizes, $2.50, 2.88, 4.50 


Write to-day for Free catalogue of Stoves, Ranges, 
Furniture «nd other goods. We save you big money 
on all purchases. Money back if not satisfied. 


FOSTER BALENTINE & CO., =F 


Greatest Mail Order House im the Kast, 
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WATCH & CHAIN FREE 


Watch is American movement, latest style, 
nickel-plated, 16 size, very thin and 
Seil 20 packages 






} Watches and other premiums 
LUINE MI 6, Ob. 14s Mill Street, 
CONCORD J NOTION, MASS 








Lp FARM SHO 


Made to stand the hard rubs the farmer 
gives his shoes. Specially selected hard 
wear leather. Soles, double fastened by 
stitching and brass screws. Price $2.00. 

Made by Rice & Hutchins, makers of good 
shoes for over a third of a century. 

Send for free catalogues of Old Homestead, 
Waterkingand Hard Knooxs Shoes,—all the 
best for the purpose intended, 

AWARDED GRAND PRIZE 
at St. Louis Exposition 


RICE & HUTCHINS, 8 High St., Boston. 





S60 MONTH Exnenses advanced. Dis 

triet Managers to travel and 
leave samples at stores. Peoples Supply Co., Dept. 
A2, 45 Van Buren Street, Chicago, Il. 











IMPORTANT. 


THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


The Popular 
Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


From 130 to 160 pages each issue, every 
one of which is of human interest, 

Subscriptions for 1905 only will be re- 
ceived until December 3ist, 1904, at 50 
cents per year ; to foreign countries $1.00, 

After January ist,1905,the subscription 
price will be $1.00; to foreign countries 
$1.50; at news stands ten cents per copy. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


and take advantage of this extraordi- 
narily low rate. 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Pubdiisher, 
7 East 42d St., 


Bex No, 3A New York, 
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What Sulphur Does 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses 
every spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy 
was not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy 
was crude and unpalatable, and a large 
quantity had to be taken to get any 
effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, con- 
centrated form, so that a single grain is 
far more effective than a tablespoonful 
of the crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sul- 
phur for medicinal use is that obtained 
from Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and 
sold in drug stores under the name of 
Stuart’s Calcium Wafers. They are 
small chocolate coated pellets and con- 
tain the active medicinal principle of 
sulphur in a highly concentrated, effec- 
tive form. ; 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; 
sulphur acts directly on the liver and 
excretory organs and purifies and en- 
riches the blood by the prompt elimina- 
tion of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed us with sulphur and mo- 
lasses every spring and fall, but the 
crudity and impurity of ordinary flow- 
ers of sulphur were often worse than 
the disease, and cannot compare with 
the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur, of which Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is undoubtedly the best and 
most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for 
liver and kidney troubles and cure con- 
stipation and purify the blood in a way 
that often surprises patient and phy- 
sician alike. 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experiment- 
ing with sulphur remedies soon found 
that the sulphur from Calcium was su- 
perior to any other form. He says: 
“For liver, kidney and blood troubles, 
especially when resulting from consti- 
pation or malaria, I have been sur- 
prised at the results obtained from Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers. In patients 
suffering from boils and pimples and 
even deep-seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and dis- 
appear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. Although Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers is a proprietary 
article, and sold by druggists, and for 
that reason tabooed by many physi- 
cians, yet I know of nothing so safe 
and reliable for constipation, liver and 
kidney troubles and especially in all 
forms of skin disease as this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood 
“purifiers,” will find in Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers, a far safer, more palatable 
and effective preparation. 


ATENTS= 


Send for “ THE VALUE IN A PATENT,” by the 
Senjor Member, Ellis Spear, formerly Com. of Patenta. 
Spear, Middleton, Donaidson & Spear, 


vou" WOOD, COBS OR RUBBISH 


YOU 

n getanO-RIB-O Heater. 
Costs little. Intense radiating 
power. Holds fire over night 
with wood. Burns anything 
butcoal. Ashes removed only 
2 or 3 times a year. Heats 
like a $60 base burner. Ex- 
tremely stylish and hand- 
some. We guarantee satis- 
faction or money refunded. 
One hardware dealer in 
a town sells it. 
Uf there are none on sale at 
your town send us $4.88 and we 
will 






















ship you prepaid a No. 8 
Princess on one months trial, 
to be returned at our expense if 
not satisfe and money refunded. We make Soft Coal 
Stoves too. for illustrated booklet anyway. 


BRISCOE MFG CO, _ Dept. B, Detroit, Mich. 












See OUR GUARANTEE of 


Washington, D.C, 




















November. 
ILLYRIA TURNER. 





November winds blow cold and chill— 
The days are dark and murky; 

Yet have we each a thankful heart 
Save tle Thanksgiving turkey. 





Preparin g the Feast. 


MARGARET F. SEARLES. 





Thanksgiving without a turkey would 
hardly be Thanksgiving to most of us. 
In the _ following 
menu the noble 
American bird oc- 
cupies central posi- 
tion, but the prep- 
aration of his lus- 
cious mightiness 
has so often been 
described in these 
columns that I feel 
quite safe in as- 
suming that every 
housewife knows 
how to roast a tur- 
key. Therefore I 
will devote my attention to the dishes 
which shall properly flank him. 

Oyster Soup: To 1 qt of oysters add 
1 cup of water, shake well and strain 
off. Set the strained liquor over the 
fire and when boiling hot pour it over 
a tablespoon each of butter and flour 
mixed smoothly together. Let cook for 
a few minutes, stirring wel, then add 
4% pt of cream, the oysters and season- 
ing to taste. Cook until the edges of 
the oysters begin to curl, and serve at 
once with small brown bread sand- 
wiches, which have been spread with 
soft butter and tomato catsup, 

Fish Timbales: Rub together 2 table- 
spoons each of butter and flour, add 1 
cup of hot milk, and stir and cook un- 
til it begins to boil. Season with % 
teaspoon of salt, a dash of cayenne, % 
teaspoonful of lemon juice, and a tea- 
spoon of finely minced parsley. Add a 
cup of cold cooked fish minced fine, 
heat thoroughly, add the yolks of 3 
eggs slightly beaten, and take at once 
from the fire. When cool fold in the 
whites of the eggs, which have been 
whipped to a stiff snow. Fill little tim- 
bale molds two-thirds full and bake 
in a good oven for 15 or 20 minutes, 
Invert on a heated platter and serve 
with tomato sauce in which 2 teaspoons 
of chopped oysters have been stirred. 

Chestnut Stuffing: Roast 1 qt of large 
chestnuts until thoroughly well done. 
Remove the shells and skins and mash 
smooth. Add a tablespoon of butter or 
rich-cream, a teaspoon of salt, and 3 
dashes of white pepper. Mix well to- 
gether and stuff the turkey. It will re- 
quire more for a large turkey. - Should 
any be left, mold into little cakes, egg 
and breadcrumb, and bake for 10-min- 
utes in a hot oven. Serve as a garnish 
around the turkey. 

Cranberry Jelly: To 1 qt of cranber- 
ries add % pt of water. Cover closely 
and cook 5 minutes. over a quick fire. 
Crush with a wooden or silver spoon 
such of the cranberries as have not 
burst, and rub through a colander. Put 
the strained pulp back into the sauce- 
pan, add % pt of granulated sugar, and 
simmer for 5 minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Turn into four small molds 
and set in a cold place until firm. Cran- 











A Cure for Asthma. 

Asthma sufferers need no longer leave home and 
business in order to be cured. Nature has produced 
a@ vegetable remedy that will permanently cure 
Asthma and all diseases of the lungs and bronchial 
tubes, Having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases (with a record of 90 per cent. 
permanently cured), and desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all sufferers 
from Asthma, Consumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis and 
nervous diseases, this recipe, with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent by mail. Address with 
j stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 87 Powers 
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berries should always be cooked in a 
porcelain or enameled saucepan. 

Brussels Sprouts: Wash and pick over 
the sprouts and steam until tender. 
Cook % tablespoon of minced onion in 
2 tablespoons of butter for 5 minutes, 
add the sprouts, and cook 5 minutes 
longer. Drain, dip in egg batter slight- 
ly seasoned with salt and pepper, and 
fry in smoking hot fat. 

French Dressing: To 2 tablespoons of 
sharp vinegar ad‘ salt until it can be 
plainly tasted, and a little white pep- 
per. Add to the seasoned vinegar 6 ta- 
blespoons of olive oil, and sprinkle over 
the prepared lettuce in the salad bowl. 
Turn the lettuce carefully that it may 
be evenly covered, and serve very cold. 

Cheese Straws: Roll puff paste the 
same thickness as for pies. Cut in 
strips 6 inches long and % fnch in 
width. Lay on baking sheets, leaving 
a space between the straws a third the 
width of the straws. Scatter highly 
seasoned grated cheese thickly over the 
straws and the spaces between, and 
bake 10 or 12 minutes in a hot oven. 
Cut between the spaces through the 
cheese with a limber knife, and pile 
neatly on a heated dish. 

Frozen Rice Pudding: Wash well % 
cup of rice, and put it in a double boil- 
er with 1 pt of cold water. Cook % 
hour, then drain, and cover with 1 pt 
of milk and cook until tender. Whip 
1 qt of good sweet cream to a froth. 
Stand it in a cold place to drain. Rub 
the rice through a sieve and return to 





The Day’s Menu. 


BREAKFAST 

Bananas 

Cream and sugar 
Creamed potatoes 





Grape nuts 
Broiled lamb’s liver 


Pear marmalade Muffins 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Oyster soup, - 
Olives Celery 


Tomato sauce 
Chestnut stuffing 
Cranberry jelly 
Mashed potatoes Brussels sprouts 
Baked squash Creamed: onions 
Lettuce, French dressing 
Cheese straws Salted almonds 
Frozen rice pudding 


Fish timbales 
Roast turkey 
Giblet gravy 





Pumpkin pie Mince pie 
Nuts Fruit Bonbons 
Coffee 
TEA 
Cold turkey Nut sandwiches 
Celery Olives 
Cheese __ Wafers 
Peach trifle Pineapple-Cocoanut layer cake 
Cocoa Tea 











the boiler. Beat together until light 1% 
cups of sugar and the yolks of 6 eggs. 
Add to the rice. Stir and cook for a 
few minutes, until it begins to thicken. 
Then remove from the fire and when 
slightly cool flavor with a tablespoon of 
vanilla. When perfectly cold turn into 
the freezer, and when frozen to a soft 
mush stir in the whipped cream. Freeze 
like ice cream. Pack in ice and salt for 
several hours. Serve with a compote 
of oranges, peaches or apricots, or any 
rich preserved fruit preferred. 

Peach Trifle: Line a deep glass dish 


‘with cocoanut macaroons. Put in a 
layer of rich preserved peaches, cover 
with a thick layer of sweetened 


whipped cream, sprinkle with chopped 
blanched almonds, and cover with an- 
other layer of peaches. Add more of 
the whipped cream, nuts and peaches 
until the dish is full, having the last 
layer of the cream heaped high over all. 
Stand on ice for half an hour before 
serving. This is most delicious. 
Pineapple Cake: Two-thirds of a cup 
of butter, 2 cups of milk, % cup of 
sweet milk, 6 eggs (omitting the whites 
of 2), 3 cups of flour, and 3 teaspoons of 
baking powder. Bake in 2 sheets. For 





the filling, whip the whites of 2 eggs to 
a stiff snow with % Ib of pulverized gy. 7 
gar, mix lightly in 1 pt of grated pine. | 
apple, and 1 grated cocoanut. Ice with — 
white frosting. : 


-— , 





Old and New Thanksgiving Dainties, 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER, 





Thanksgiving Cake: Mix 3 teaspoons 
of baking powder in 2% lbs of flour 
Cream 2 lbs butter and 3 Ibs of sugar 
together. Beat 18 eggs thoroughly ang 
mix with them % Ib of pounded gj. 
monds, a wineglass of red currant 
jelly, a teacup of marmalade, and a 
teaspoon of extract of cinnamon. Mix 
well with the butter and sugar and 
stir in the flour. Pour into a large 
cake mold lined with buttered paper, 
and bake fn a very moderate oven 2% 
hours. When cold spread with a thick 
coat of: frosting and ornament wit) 
walnut meats. 

Raised Doughnuts: Scald 1 qt of 
sweet milk, and add a generous cup 
each of butter and sugar. Set away 
until cool, then add three-fourths of a 
cup of soft yeast, 1% teaspoons of cin. 
ramon and enough flour to make a soft 
dough. Knead well, cover, and set in 
a warm place to rise. When light, roll, 
cut out the doughnuts, and let rise 
again. Fry in a kettle of,deep hot fat, 
Drain for a minute on unglazed paper, 
sift well with powdered sugar and set 
away until cold. 

Sweet Potatoes Candied: Boil the 
potatoes until tender but not mealy, 
Peel, slice, and place in layers in a 
shallow buttered dish, sprinkling each 
layer with sugar and little bits of but- 
ter. Pour a little maple syrup over the 
top, and bake just long enough to melt 
the sugar and brown the top. 

Cheese and Tomato Salad: If fresh to- 
matoes are not at hand use those which 
have been canned whole; they may 
be purchased for very little more than 
the cut ones. Scoop out a portion of 
the center, and fill the cavity with a 
mixture of grated cheese and finely 
chopped celery, seasoned with salt, pep- 
per and cayenne, and moistened with 
olive oil and vinegar. Serve each to- 
mato on a lettuce leaf, with or without 
French dressing, as preferred. 

Quickly Made Mince Meat: One cup 
each of finely chopped beef suet and 
tart apples, 1 cup of seeded raisins, 
1 cup each of mincea citron and cold 
beef, 1 cup of cleaned currants, 1 cup 
of sugar, spices to suit the taste. Mix 
all well together, and add unfermented 
grape wine to thin sufficiently. Add 
the juice of one lemon, and bake be- 
tween two crusts. 

Oyster Cocktails: Select small, per- 
fectly fresh oysters. Look them over 
carefully and remove all bits of shell. 
Sprinkle lightly with salt and place on 
ice until time to serve. For the sauce 
mix together one gill of tomato catsup, 
the juice of a lemon, two tablespoons 
of grated horse-radish thinned with 
vinegar, a few drops of tabasco sauce, 
and just before serving add two table- 
spoons’ of powdered ice. Serve in small 
glasses, and pour the sauce over them 
just before sending to the table. Al- 
low six oysters to each person. The 
plate underneath the glass should be 
very small. Pass tiny brown bread 
sandwiches with them. . 

Chicken Croquettes: Chop cold 
boiled chicken very fine, season to 
taste, add a little minced parsley and 
moisten with cream sauce sufficient to 
make a paste. Form into croquettes, 
dip in. beaten egg, then in bread 
crumbs, and fry in hot fat to a pale 
brown, 
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Apple Flitters—To 3 eggs add % tea- 
spoon salt, 1 qt buttermilk and 1 tea- 
spoon soda. Sweeten with sugar and 
add flour enough for a thick batter. 
Mix the soda in a little buttermilk. 
Have apples pared and sliced as for 
pies; then mix the sliced apples in the 
batter. Have lard hot in your pan and 
Crop batter in with a spoon, bake and 
turn, sprinkle with granulated sugar 
when lifted from pan. Try these and 
see how nice they are.—[Clara J. 
Ulmer. 








To improve sweetbreads, soak in weak 
lemon juice water for an hour and then 
boil 20 minutes in beef stock.—[M. T. R- 


It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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Our Pattern Offer. 


Nos 4581-4590—It is not an easy mat- 
te r to find just the right gown for a 
eirl of thirteen or thereabouts. The 

dency is strongly toward the older 
<tvle. but anything that is childish is 
anu ily bad. When the misses’ age is 
r‘ hed, skirts with fancy yoke designs 
prove becoming. The style shown to- 
day is suitable for soft materials and 
is made with full blouse, under which 
is worn the vest and prettily shaped 
eollar, coming well over the shoulder, 
giving a quaint, old-fashioned air. The 
ekirt is full, having two clusters of 
seep tucks, and is finished by a facing 
on the right side. This is the newest 











No 4581—Waist for Misses’ Costume, 

14 d 16 years. 

Skirt to go with above, 12, 
14 and 16 years. 
mode of finishing and if material is 
afike on both sides turn the hem on 
the right side and finish ‘with a piping. 
For such a dress one has the whole 
line of the season’s materials to choose 
from. The waist and skirt patterns are 
sold separately at 10 cents each, from 
our Pattern Department. 
HANDKERCHIEF UNDERWEAR, 
Nos 6011-6012—As the season advances 


scarcely a garment is seen without 
some bit of decoration in the shape 
of a handkerchief. We have the hand- 
kerchief stock, the handkerchief shirt 
waist and negligee and now its use is 


daintily brought out in the decoration 
of lingerie. The nightdress shown 
here has a round yoke which is 
trimmed with a shaped handkerchief, 
forming a frill over the shoulders. The 
sleeves are also finished hy a shaped 
handkerchief ‘which falls in pretty 
tipples over the arm. The neck of 
this nightdress may be made high if 
preferred. The drawers pattern is the 
open style, with fitted yoke and drawn 
string in back. They are finished on 
the lower edge with shaped heandker- 
chief frill to eorrespond with the night- 
dress. These patterns come separately 
at 10 cents each, from our Pattern De- 
partment. 
How TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office, 


<> 





Pretty Bath Robe—For my sister I 
have made a bain robe of a pretty 
blanket, I selected a tan with a biue 
and pink border. Anyone handy at 
cutting can fashian one from a shirt- 
waist pattern fo fit the neck and gore- 
ing to make wide enough at bottom. 
Let the stripe run around the bottom 
of the body and sleeves. Also cut 
strips for down the front and around 
the sailor collar. A ribbon may be 
used for the wais: or the usual cord.— 
(IL. kL. C. 


Really Practical. 


EB. M. LUCAS. 





Many pretty things can be made from 
the wrists of discarded gloves. As 
every woman knows, when the long 
evening gloves are past their prime 
the wrists are still good. 

A kettle hoider ror the friend who 
serves 5 o’clock teas is a pretty trifle, 
made from two shades of kid, a pearl 
grey and a pale tan. Two ovals meas- 
uring 4% and 3 inches at the widest 
parts, are cut. On one of the pieces 
near the 1ower edge work the recipient’s 
monogram or jnitials with gold-colored 
floss. Place the two together and but- 
tonhole the edges with heavy floss. The 
holder is doubled about the handle of 
kettle. 

A handsome cushion can be made 
from glove wrists in warm browns and 
soft grays, the pieces put together after 
the manner of crazy patchwork, the 
seams being featherstitched with yel- 
low floss, a yellow silk cord finished 
the edges, the back being of tan colored 
sateen, 

A blotting pad with kid corners is 
a pretty gift. A square of heavy card- 
board is covered on both sides with 
blotting paper. The corners are made 
of a piece of kid “4% inches long 
and 2% wide. Fold the two up- 
per corners so they meet.in the 
center of the lower edge. Button- 
hole the edges with silk and slip over 
the corner of the blotter. A few stitches 
will hold them in place. A blue blotter 
with corners of white kid embroidered 
with fine black silk to simulate lace 
applique is very effective. By way of 
variation, make the caps on three of 
the corners small, while the lower left- 
hand one is very large, with a mono- 
gram worked upon it. Bright colors 
and much gold thread will be effective. 
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Beauty in Cornstalks—A very pretty 
wastebasket for a student was made 
by fastening four clean, smooth corn- 
stalks as near alike as possible, about 
2 feet long, to a piece of pine about 
7 inches square, the stalks being fas- 
tened at each corner. At intervals a 
wire was hrought around through the 
stalks to within 3 inches of the top. 
These wires weye covered with raffia 
in aouble buttonhole stitch, Then from 








No 6011—Handkerchief Nightgown, 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44-inch bust. 

No 6112—Handkerchief Trimmed 
Drawers, 20, 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34 and 
86-inch waist. 


one to the other raffia was woven in | 
lace work stitches, the whole being 
given a coat of shellac and lined with 
pink mercerized lining. It was an 
ornament ‘to any room.—{Mrs Will 
Cook. 


A Little Bey’s Handiwork—Take a 
nice cigar box and then ftnd a board 
% inch thick the size of the cover of 
box. Drive six eightpenny nails into 
board, three on a side, 1 inch from 
edge, clear through so heads set smooth 
on board. Now lay on cover of box so 
heads are between cover and board, 
take nails out of other cigar boxes 
and nail cover to board firmly. Paint 
ell, and when dry you have rack for 
six spools of thread and box for but- 
tons to set on end of machine, always 
handy.—{Charley Cleveland. 








The bee that gets the honey doesn’t 
loaf around the hive. 


BUSY FINGERS 
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Authors: EARLEY VERNON WILCOX, Ph. D. 
CLARENCE BEAMAN SMITIZ, M.S. 
Assistant Editors in the Office of Experiment Stations, United States Dept. of Agriculture 


‘The Last Twenty Years of Progress 


have measured more changes and recorded more advances In every 
branch of agricultural science than have been achieved during the 
hundred years preceding. During all these years no reference book 
adequately covering the subject has been issued. j 
The plan of this work is most comprehensive, Every article has 
received the most careful preparation at the hands of the authors, 
who have enlisted the co-operation of the highest authorities'in the 
various departments. The greatest educators ofthe world, represente 
ing every branch of agriculture, here unite in one immense faculty 
to present directly and plainly the pertinent facts of their specialties, 
Every statement is authoritative and absolutely reliable, a A 
* If you wish to know about field crops, garden vegetables, fruits, 
nuts and other economic plants, farm animals, dairy farming, poule 
try, also manures, fertilizers, principles of feeding, soils, drainage, ire 
rigation, spraying, veterinary medicines, etc, etc, it is here. Everye 
thing concerning farm matters is treated with great thoroughness, 
though without undue fullness. We claim for it the unique distinction 
of presenting for the first tim>, in a carefully arranged and perfectly 
accessible form, an accurate summary of every subject of interest to 
farmers, etc. 


Over 6000 Topics Indexed 
A Wealth of Illustrations 


‘An tmportant part of this work is its very complete and elaborate 
index, with cross-references under both scientific and common names, 
so that any information wanted can be found at once. There are bee 
tween 6000 and 7000 topics covered in these references, making the 
most perfect index to agriculture ever attempted. It contains 100 
royal octavo pages (9% x 7 inches), and nearly 600 superb half-tone 
and other original illustrations. Type, paper, printing and binding 
are all in the highest style of the bookmaker’s art, worthy alike of 
the well-qualified authors, the enterprising publishers, and the indus- 
, try of agriculture. 


Price Within Reach of All| 


‘Handsomely Bound in @Cloth . . . Only $3.50 
Half Meroceco, very sumptueus. . . ~— £50 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL 
Te any redder of this paper who copies or cuts out and sends this order to the sole 


To ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Book Deft., 52 Lafayette Place, New York: 


As per your liberal offer, please send me, on approval, express prepaid, 
pedia of Agriculture, elegantly bound in rich red half morocco leather. If satisfactary J 
pay you 60c within 5 days of receipt of book and $1 per month thereafter wntil $1.50 has 
ae , that being the introguctory price. In case of default, the whole amount 

not satisfactory I will return book within said 5 days. Title to book to remain with Orange 
Company until fully paid for. 
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Subscribers have the privilege of paying up in full at any time. If cloth binding is preferred, 
instead of half morocco, say so, and change price to $3.50, 
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For 1905. 


1. THE SECOND VIOLIN, 
« Grace S. Richmond, 
a. THE IMPORTED RAM, 
Shekion C. Stoddard. © 
3. THE RAINY-DAY RAIL- 
ROAD WAR 
Holman F. Day. 
4. THE HEART OF. TIL- 
> LEY ° 


Henry Gardner Hunting. 
5. IN THE SEMINOLE 
; MARSH 


Benjamin Harrison, 
6.°MILES CITY AND RE- 
TURN 
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7 Tales 


By Jack London. 


Stories of the Pirate 
Fishermen of San 
Francisco Bay. 


1. WHITE AND YELLOW. 


2. THE KING OF THE 
GREEKS. 


3. A RAID ON THE OYS 
TER PIRATES. 


4. THE SIEGE OF THE 
**LANCASHIRE QUEEN.’’ 


5. CHARLEY’S COUP. 
6. DEMETRIOS CONTOS. 


‘Willis Gibson. 9. YELLOW HANDKER- 
i 7. THE BOLD AMERICAN. fiction. CHIEF. 
Sie C. A. Stephens. 
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“ Carroll W. Rankin, Norman 

« -»-- Duncan, Elia W. Peattie, 

“.2  ° Margaret. Johnson, Hamlin 

- Gatiand, Mabel. Nélson 
Thurston. 
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ION. | 


“It: ‘provides a common bond of interest and:a ever- failing source ‘of entertainment and informa-: 
tion for all the: members of the family circle. Le ek 


a Contributors for 1905. 


we ie 


vee Men ‘and women distinguished in Statestnaiienip, Philanthropy, Diplomacy, Science, Trayely Art and Literature 
i will write-for The Companion during 1905. ‘Among them are Mr. Justice Brewer, Hamlin Garland, Sufgeon-General 
Rixey, Professor Shaler, ‘‘ lan. Maclaren,’’: The Chiriese' (Minister at Washington, The Hon: Andrew ‘Ds White, Mary 
Stewart Cutting, Mme. Marcella Sembrich, Coinmandet Peary, The Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Jack London, Amelia 
> Ba ‘Barr, oir William Ramsay, Emile Ollivier, Charles G. 'D. Roberts. 


3 FULL ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS' FOR THE 1905 “VOLUME” SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


-EVERY- <ay ce yee 


Who cuts out and sends this slip or the name of this publication at once with $1.75 for The Youth's 
Companion for the fifty-two weeks of 1905 will receive: 
All the issues of The Companion for the remaining weeks of 1904. 
The Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Numbers. 
] Ce The Companion **‘Carnations” Calendar for 1905, in 12 colors and gold. 


As much reading in the year as would fill twenty octavo volumes. 
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a EVERYBODY READS THE COMPANIC 
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$10 OOO will be divided equally armong subscribers who secure three 
new subscriptions. Seud for Information aud Sample Copies of the Paper. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 


















